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CHAPTER XIifl.—[coytinveEp.] 


Could Lemuel! Richards have looked upon Sim, 
at that moment, he would not have left the room 
so easily. As he turned towards the door, the 
boy arose to his feet, and crept noiselessly for- 
ward, crossing amd re-crossing his arms at every 
step. He even followed them into the hall, and 
kept up his strange motions there. 

‘Are you going back to-night?” asked Leone, 
as Richards stood with his hand upon the latch 
of the outer door. 

“ Yes, to-night. I shall come again soon.” 

As he spoke he opened the door. The sudden 
draft of air extinguished the light. 

“The deuce is in the luck!” he exclaimed, 
impatiently. “I had almost forgotten—but I 
must go to my room fora moment—now the 
light is out.” we 

He followed her up stairs in the darkness, 
neglecting to close the street door before doing 
so. They passed Sim at the head of the stairs 
without knowing it. As they did so, the boy 
felt the strong free wind play across his cheek, 
and lift his long loose hair. He held his hands 
together tightly, listened as they closed the door 
of the inner rvom, and then sprang lightly down 
the stairs into the street. 

“Where is Sim?” asked Richards, loeking 
around as the lamp was re-lighted. 

“Gone to his room, I suppose. He always 
sleeps well, no matter what happens to disturb 
him.” 

“Sleeps well!” Richards repeated, smiling. 
“T like that. Look, that you guard his slumbers 
closely.” 

He turned from her, and went to his reom. 
After a moment’s absence he returned, and bade 
her light him down the stairs again. They part- 
ed without another word. Leone drawing a long 
breath of relief as she locked the door. Poor 
Leone! she did not know whom she shut out 
into the darkness with him. Poor Leone! 





CHAPTER XIII. 


ALICK’S TROUBLE. 
MEETING. 


FLIGHT. THE PARTY. A 


For a moment Sim stood upon the sidewalk 
glancing up and down the dark street, not know- 
ing which way to go; but suddenly he raised his 
eyes to the sky, and fixed them upon the north 
star, whose friendly rays gleamed kindly upon 
him, as they had done for weeks; keeping the 
faint spark of hope alive in his heart, which they 
had first enkindled there. 

“Tsees my star! I sees my star!” he whis- 
pered, to himself, flourishing his arms above his 
head. “ Ise can go back, now, Ise can!” 

With this he ran down the street, and around 
the first corner, not daring to pause or look back, 
for fear that Richards might be upon his track. 
The strong, fine breeze scemed to lend new life 
and vigor to his limbs, and he went forward 
rapidly, keeping his keer eye fixed upon his 
never-changing beacon-light—the north star. 

“Tse going home, I is! Ise goin’ to see Mabel 
Wheaton, I is!” 

So he murmured to himself as he went along, 
all unmindful of the many weary miles that lay 
between him and his old home; or of the dan- 
gers that hung about his way. He went for- 
ward gayly and hopefully, the night breeze 
fluttering the long locks about his face, and whis- 
pering tales of hope in his ears. And the faithful 
star seemed to come down nearer to him, and 
grow larger and larger, as he fled from the great 
city. 

“Ise going home, Ise going to see the river !” 

The heavy dew dampened his hair and pene- 
trated his thin clothing, but he did not heed it. 
He was not conscious of fatigue or cold as he 
hurried along. The trees whispered pleasant 
messages to him, as their gay leaves fell in heavy 
showers by the roadside. By degrees the hum 
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of the city grew fainter and fainter in the dis- | 


tance, till at last its mighty voice was lost upon 
the long way. 

“ Going home !” 

So the silent midnight came, and the stars 
winked and laughed over the idict boy’s secret 
flight. The great houses that he passed, seemed 
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subdued merriment in their quiet gurgling. 
Sometimes they accompanied him, as he thought, 
upon his way, and then stopped, faint and weary 
with the rapid chase. But the star never failed 
him. It watched his face as though it were its 
mate, and it was trying to draw it upward in its 
cheery light. 

“Tse going home !” 

The morning put up a dusky hand in the east, 
and the dark curtains of the night parted before 
it. The breeze grew livelier; from barns and 
stables on the way, echoed and re-echoed the 
lusty call of rival chanticleers ; now and then a 
bird chirped at the sight of the new day; the 
stars began to look like fine sprinklings of gold 
in the sky, and the red cheek of the dawn was 
held softly up for the departing night to kiss. 

“Tse going home !” 

Still the words fell from Sim’s lips, as he hur- 
ried unfalteringly along. Not until the north 
star melted in the golden waves that dashed up 
the sky, and entirely faded from sight, did he 
pause in his flight. Then he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his hot face, and looked about him for 
some place of shelter. Over the fields he made 
his way toa thick growth of woodland, in the 
heart of which he laid down to sleep upon a bed 
of dry leaves; forgetting that he was hungry, 
weary or cold, and remembering nothing, save 
that he was going home! Undisturbed he rested 
through the day, awaking but once to nestle down 
farther into his bed of leaves, and to glance up 
through the trees to see how far away the night 
was. 

When it grew dark he went forward again on 
his way, cautiously and shyly, as if he more than 
half suspected that some great danger was lurk- 
ing nigh him. But the night went as the last 
had done, and the north star faded again in the 
light of the morning. But now he was faint 
and hungry, and his lips were dry and parched. 
When he looked about him for the day’s shelter, 
his eyes ached and burned in their sockets ; and 
he could hardly stagger away trom the road, 
across the fields, to his damp bed of leaves. 
Cold and shivering in every limb he laid down 


to rest, and the day went over him as it had done | 


before, sprinkling its golden light cheerily through 
the leafless trees, upon his pale face, and then 


stealing softly away, leaving no tracks behind it. | 


And again the night, and its banner of stars flung 
out across the sky! But Sim did not welcome 
it as he had done before. He crawled wearily 





out from his bed of leaves, hardly able to stand, 


and made his way towards the road. 

“Tse going home !” 

He whispered it softly to himself, and tried to 
wave his weak arms over his head, but they fell 


listlessly by his sides. By-and-by, he came toa | 


brook by the road, at which he wet his parched 
mouth, and bathed his aching eyes. After this 
he was encouraged, but his step was slow and 
lingering, and looking up to the sky he thought 
his star was about leaving him, because it seemed 
to reel and waver in its place, and then to go 


| further and further from him. 


to shut their eyes purposely that they might not | 


see and betray him. There were no lights shin- 
jng—no sounds of voices within them. The 


brooks that ran by the roadsides had a vein of | 





After Alick’s altercation with Mr. Richards, 
he was denounced as a villain by Mrs. Wheaton, 
and Mabel was forbidden to notice or speak with 
him again. The affair was noised about from 
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ably short space of time, and gained rapidly in 
importance as it went. Mr. Richards grew in 
the people’s eyes to be an injured hero, who had 
treated his adversary with unprecedented lenien- 
cy; and Alick an unprincipled scamp who had 
repaid a kindness with insult and injury. Could 
the scales have been turned, and the young man 
have grown suddenly rich, the landed property 
and handsome mansion falling into his hands, 
and at the same time Mr. Richards found him- 
self penniless, matters might have stood in alto- 
gether a different position. 

Still there was nothing left for him to do, but 
bear up, with a brave heart, under his troubles. 
He had friends, tried and true, who believed in 
him, but public opinion was against him, and 
they were not able to cope with that successfully. 
He tried, for Mabel’s sake, to find something to 
do, near home, but was not successful in his at- 
tempts. He was a bad fellow, people said, to 
themselves, and not to be trusted, and thinking 
and believing this, turned him the cold shoulder. 

In this way three weeks went by, and in the 
meantime, Mr. Richards’s mansion stood up per- 
fect and elegant in its completion, awaiting as 
its owner said its master and its mistress. Who 
was the mistress to be? The answer was in 
everybody’s mouth—Mabel Wheaton! peerless, 
beautiful Mabel, was to be the honored one. In 
vain she protested that it was not so, no one 
would believe her, and everyday she grew to be 
more and more envied. 

Her young friends joked her about her future 
prospects, and gave sly hints that the coming 
Christmas would find her at the head of Mr. 
Richards’s splendid » quite forget- 
ful of the fact that such a man as Alick Sher- 
burne had ever existed. Forgetful of Alick, 
when she loved him better than any one in the 
whole wide world, beside ! 

When the grand house was furnished, and 
after the city upholsterers had been busy with its 
rooms for nearly a week’s time—draping its win- 
dows with silken tapestry—covering its floors 
with the rarest of carpets, arranging chairs and 
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sofas of velvet, and ornaments of the most ex- | 


quisite workmanship, there were invitations sent 
out far and near for a splendid fete. 
little else was thought or talked of. Every one 
seemed to give themselves up to the pleasure of 


expectancy; dresses were discussed; milliners | 


consulted, and purses drained. Mrs. Wheaton 
busied herself in getting her daughter’s outfit 
ready for the great occasion ; for Mabel, true to 
herself and Alick, would not lift a finger towards 
it. Frowns, threats and persuasions, were lost 
alike upon her—she was ‘mmovable. To have 
indulged for a 
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coming uponhim. He had not ing to wais for 
an answer. Bowing low, Mr. Richards present- 
ed him with a written invitation to his party, 
saying, as he did so, that he had reserved that 
pleasure for himself; and that he presumed, in 
spite of everything, Miss Mabel would be pleased 
to meet him there. 

Alick’s lips bled for a t, striving to 
keep back the angry answer that arose to them. 
He felt the implied insult, keenly, but he was 
resolved that he would not again allow himself 
to become the slave of his hot, fiery temper. 

“You will honor us,” said Richards, sneer- 
ingly, “and not notice the trifling fact that your 
note of invitation was neglected until the last?” 
he added, fixing his great glittering eyes upon 
his face. 

Still Alick did not reply, but stood, fastening 
his quivering under lip, with his white, firm 
teeth. 

“You will honor us?” repeated Richards, 








“you may have the pl of wi ga 
bridal !”” 
Alick could not bear this. The burning words 


would no longer be stayed. 

* You are a villain, and a liar!” he answered, 
in a low, husky voice. ‘Here is your invita- 
tion !” 

He tore the note in pieces, and threw it in his 
face, and then turned and walked into the house, 
while Richards smiling to himself went on his 
way, secretly rejoicing at his words. 

During that day Alick tried in vain to gain an 
interview with Mabel. He sent her a note charg- 
ing the bearer not to deliver it into any hands 
save hers; but his handwriting betrayed him to 
Mrs. Wheaton, and his unlucky missive was re- 
turned unopened. Passing the house a few hours 
later, he caught sight of her face at a window, 
but before he could win her attention, a hand 
was reached forth, and the heavy curtain drop- 
ped between them. 


Busy with his thoughts he went out of the 


| house, and walked dewn the road, little caring 


where his footsteps led him. The sound of 
music floated out upon the breeze, and he walked 
faster and faster to get beyond its reach, Sad- 
denly a thought occurred to him. He would not 
go homeagain, but walk the whole night through, 
towards the city. He had set his departure at 
an early hour the following morning, and the 


| change would not excite much wonderment, since 





He must give up the at- | 


tempt as useless. Whether he should ever be | 


allowed to speak with her again, he did not know. 


In his utter dejection, he hardly dared hope for | 


it. One thing was evident, he could not benefit | 


her by remaining there. It would be as well, if 
not better for him to go away. The city was 
not very far distant; he would go there for em- 


| ployment, and come home secretly, every week, 
| to learn how affairs stood. 


“If I could only see Mabel once more!” he 


| repeated again and again to himself, during that | 


in the hope that she | 


would become Mr. Richards’s wife on that event- | 


ful night—as had been hinted at long before— 
would have been the sheerest folly. 
so, the widow relinquished the idea. 
Alick looked on with a heavy heart. As he 
was standing at the garden-gate of his home, on 
the morning preceding the evening of the party, 
standing and gazing listlessiy up and down the 
road, he saw Mr. Richards making his way to- 
wards him. Wondering at what his eyes assured 
him to be true, he kept his station, trying to 
conjecture what new evil or insult was about 


Seeing it 


long weary day. 

At last the night came. From kis window 
Alick could see the lights gleam out from Mr. 
Richards’s mansion. The trees with which it 
was surrounded seemed set with stars, as the 
breeze swayed their leafless branches to and fro, 
and rocked the lamps with which they were 
hung. Along the road there was a continual 
rumbling of carriages, and groups of gay people 


| on foot were constantly making their way to- 


wards the magnificent dwelling, towering up so 
grandly and brilliantly in the very centre of the 
hitherto quiet, unpretending town. 

“ God bless and keep her!” cried Alick, tarn- 
ing away. “Keep her from temptation!” he 


added, softly, as he walked up and down his | 


room. “ Keep her! keep her! for to-morrow I 
shall be miles and miles away.” 


he had purposed walking to the station house, 
then; besides he could post back an explanation 
by the first mail, and nothing would be thought 
of it. 

He breathed easier after this resolution was 
fully formed in his mind, and went forward with 
« lighter and freer step. The way grew to be 
dark and lonely, as the hours went by, but busy 
with his own reflections he did not heed it. Little 
did he think, as he walked along, that every step 
brought him nearer and nearer to a weary, foot- 
worn fugitive, at the sight of whom, his heart 
would leap up gladly within him. 

“Ise going home !” 

Was it a whisper, a ghostly whisper that float- 
ed past him upon the evening breeze? He listen- 
ed eagerly, but not a sound broke through the 
solemn stillness of the night. He paused and 


| called softly, ““Sim!’’ and then smiled at what 


he deemed his foolishness. But no! did he not 
hear a step? Through the darkness could he 
not distinguish a tall, lank figure making its way 
towards him? Again that name arose to his 
lips—" Sim!” Still again, and again—‘‘ Sim! 
Sim!” while adim smile wandered across his 
features in contempt of his own conceit. 

“Alick Sherburne—Alick Sherburne !” 

He was notdeceived now, and with an excla- 
mation of joy he sprang forward, and caught tho 
weary form of the boy in his arms 

“Ise almost home! Ise almost home !” cried 
Sim, putting up his foverish hands tw Alick’s 
cool face. 

“Almost home, yes, but where did you come 
from—where have you been, tell me ?”” 

“Tse been with my mother, and Ise going 
home!” 

He spoke faintly, and leaned heavily upon 
Alick’s arm. 

“ Been with your mother, your mother, Sim! 
What are you saying? where does your mother 
live?” 

“ Wheres the houses is thick, and wheres there 
isn’t any river. I runs away, I did!” 

“ Bat what made you go off, Sim? 
that?” 

“They catches me. 
couldn’t.” 

He leaned still heavier against Alick’s arm, 
and his head drooped upon his shoulder. 

“Are you sick 1” 

“No, Ise hungry !” 

“ Hungry!” The idea had not occurred to the 
young man before. It was late, but he had just 
passed a farmhouse in which there was a light, 
and with Sim he re-traced his steps towards it. 
Late as the hour was he procured a supper for 
the half-starved boy, whose appetite was a source 
of wonder and amazement to the good housewife 
who waited upon them. 

Sim rallied and was himself again after this. 
When he gained the road he looked. up et the 
sky and found that his star was once more firm 
and steady in its place. He waved his arms with 
joy, and like the glad creatare that he was, 
crouched down at Alick’s feet, and whispered his 
name ever to himself, times without number. 

“What is it, Sim?” inquired Alick. 

“Tse so glad! Ise su glad! And Ise going 
home, too! Ise se glad you comes!” he an- 
swered, laying his cheek against Alick’s knees, 
and laughing and crying all in one breath. 


Tell me 


I tries to run and 


“ Bat you wont get home to-night, will you ?” 

“Yes, yes, I shalls!”’ he replied, starting up, 
and grasping Alick by the arm. 

“No, no, my boy, I can’t go with you. It 
isn’t my home any longer. You must go alone 
You remember Mabel Wheaton, don’t you 1” 

“ Yes, I does.” 

“Asd you will see her when yon get home 7” 

“ Yes, I shalls, pretty Mabil Wheaton.” 

“And you may tell her, when no one hears 
you—remember that—that you met me, and that 
I shan’t be away from her long; from her, you 
wont forget that, will you?” 

“ No Ise wont! Ise sure Ise wont!” promised 
the boy. 

“ You mustn’t be frightened when you cet to 
your old place if you see a great house fall of 
lights upon the hill, and meet a great many peo 
ple going about.” 

Sim listened breathlessly, and looked uneasily 
about him. 

“ The house is Mr. Richards! 
forgotten him, have you?” 

“No, J haven't'” he whispered, going =p 
closely to Alick, and working his long fingers 
convulsively. “ He wants ter licks me, he does '* 
headded, after a moment's silence 
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“ Yes, you remember, I see,” answered Alick, | 
smiling. ‘ You had better go, now. Nothing | 
will harm you. Recollect and tell Mabel what I 
have said, Walk as fastas youcan. It is late.”’ 

Pressing his cheek, for a single second, against 
Alick’s hand, the boy sprang forward, his eyes 
bright and sparkling, and his features alight with 
an eagerness as new as it was strange. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


HOME. MISCHIEF. AN ALARM. THE FIRE. 


Ir was very late when Sim reached home, but 
his first glance was towards the mansion on the 
hill of which Alick had unwittingly told him. 
A few straggling lights were yet visible within it, 
and crouching down by the roadside he waited 
patiently to see them disappear, muttering to 
himself, all the while, under his breath : 

“He wants to licks me! and he wants to kills 
me! I knows! I knows! Ise got matches in 
my pocket, and Ise can do lots ef things with 

hes! I steals hes when I runs away. I 
knows! Ise got matches in a box, too, Ise got 
lots of matches. When the light goes out Ise 
going ter do something, and then Ise going to 
runto Marm Whitney. The wind blows, too, 
and Ise can do lots when the wind blows !” 

While he whispered in this way, the last light 

in the stately house disappeared. But he did not 
start up at once, upon seeing it in darkness. He 
sat and watched it breathlessly, tightening his 
grasp upon the matches which he held in his 
hand, and listening eagerly. By-and-by, he 
arose to his feet and went softly forward. Twice 
he paused by the roadside to gather up chips and 
shavings which were scattered there. But none 
save the driest and lightest found their way into 
his pockets ; he was too wise and sagacious not 
to ensure himself against a failure in that direc- 
tion. When he gained the back of the house he 
came across a bunch of shingles piled carefully 
against the fence. Filling his arms with these he 
proceeded about his work. At the most remote 
corner of the building, where the wind would 
sweep fully upon it, and where it would be the 
least likely to be observed from the road, he 
kindied his fire, and then receded a few rods] to 
watch its progress. From a single red star, it 
grew into a ruddy flame, with scores of pointed 
tongues trembling and darting upwards. From 
the pile of chips and shavings it climbed up high- 
er and higher, and spread broader and broader, 
until it looked in at the costly windows, and glared 
out afar into the darkness. Still no eye save 
Sim’s watched its ruinous progress, or saw its 
red feet creep faster and faster along—faster, 
faster! The wind blew up strongly and steadily, 
tossing to and fro the dense waves of smoke 
which were jewelled through and through with 
crimson sparks and cinders. The stars grew 
pale in the red glare, and the surrounding trees 
were lined with perfect faithfulness against the 
sky. 

Farther and farther Sim receded from his dan- 
gerous work, Loud and louder, like a mighty 
voice, the fire bellowed and called after him. 
Soon a sharp, startled ery cut through the roar- 
ing of the flames, and the next moment it was 
answered by a score of shrieks. The wretched 
inmates, among whom was Mr. Richards, blind- 
ed by the flames and half-suffocated with smoke, 
rushed to and fro, trying to find their way into 
the open air. Hotter grew the atmosphere, and 
closer upon them crept the greedy flames. Must 
they die there without help? Was there no way 
for them to escape? Presently their cries were 
answered by voices without, which called cheer- 
ingly to them, and in a few moments the terrified 
groups were rescued, half-dead with terror, from 
the terrible fate which for a brief period of time 
had seemed inevitable. 

But the splendid mansion was in ruins. Not 
one article of the costly furniture, not a single dol- 
lar’s worth of property in any form, could be 
saved. Every eye in the neighborhood had been 
shut tightly after the night’s dissipation. A 
bustling housemaid had first caught sight of the 
flames, as she arose early to her morning’s work, 
otherwise every person beneath the proud roof 
might have perished. 

“T owe this to the kindness of some good 
friend !” Mr. Richards said, in a trembling voice, 
when some one questioned him as to the sup- 
posed origin of the fire. 

“It looks like it, certainly,” was the answer. 
“ But who could do it?” 

“ That will come by-and-by, perhaps,” was the 
answer, as he shaded his white face from the 
scorching blaze. 

In the meantime, Sim made his way to the 
poorhouse, and contented and happy with what 
he had done sank down upon the wooden door 
steps and fell fast asleep. How long he slept 
there was no way of telling, but when he awoke 
he found himself before the fire, in the long 
kitchen, seated in Marm Whitney’s chair of 
state, with that estimable lady bending over him 
and crying at the top of her voice, while old Jerry 
kneeling at his feet was removing his torn shoes 
and stockings. 

“Now, Sim, where’ve you been!” cried 
dozen voices, as he opened his eyes. 

“What under the sun moon an’ stars are ye 
all vellin’ at once for, I'd like ter know 2” cried 
out Marm Whitney. ‘‘Are ye tryin’ to set the 
boy crazy? G’long off, and let me ask my own 
questions.” ; 

But the group was too eager and curious to 
disperse at her command, and she herself too 
much overjoyed at Sim’s return to enforce 
obedience. 

“Now, Sim, what’s hed yer all this time, I'd 
like ter know ?” she said, coaxingly, bringing 
her plump round cheek in close proximity to 
that of her favorite. 

“Ise been with my mother.” 

“ With his mother! Now whoever hearn tell 
of anything like that! I'm ‘fraid the boy don’t 
know what he sez. I—really—I'm growing 
kind o” faint like !”” 

“QO, no, now don’t!” pleaded old Jerry, giv- 
ing her a little nudge with his elbow, which, by 
the way, was received in the best of humor. 
’Coz, yer see, the boy needs ye. Look at his 
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“O lordy-massy-sake-alive, who under the | hour since, a neighbor started for the home of | too much for her, I am afraid,” said Mr. Rich- 


sun moon an’ stars ever set their eyes on sich a 
sight as that! I feel jest—as ef I was crawlin’ | 
all over!” she added, quickly, as Jerry gave her 
an imploring glance. ‘“ How did ye do that, 
Sim?” 

“ Ise did it coming home ” 

“Bless yer dear picter of a face. Yer did it a 
comin’ back tome. Hear that, Jerry—see what 
true ’fecshun is !”” 

By the sly glance that Marm Whitney turned 
upon old Jerry, it was quite evident that there 
was a meaning underlying her words, which was 
not intended for the comprehension of duller 
minds. At any rate that worthy grew suddenly 
nervous as though his shoulders were about re- 
ceiving a load which did not fairly belong to 
them. 

“Why under the sun moon an’ stars, don’t 
somebody bring this boy some breakfast!” cried 
out Marm Whitney, the idea occurring to her 
that Sim might be hungry. “And why don’t 
somebody run inter ’tother room and tell the 
master and mistress what has happened?” she 
continued in the same tone, without seeming to 
notice old Jerry’s momentary uneasiness. “ For 
lordy-massy-sake-alive, why don’t yer fly round a 
leetle? Aint ye hungry, dear?” she inquired, 
turning to Sim. 

“No, Alick Sherburne feeds me, he did. He 
feeds me last night when I sees him !” 

“Alick Sherburne!” was the exclamation. 
“Where did you see him, I’d like ter know ?” 
“Tsees him in the road, when Ise coming 
home. Ise was hungry.” 

“ Where have yer been, that’s what I want ter 
know ?” asked Marm Whitney, quite forgetting 
herself in her eagerness. 

“Tse been with my mother, I has, in a great 
house, where there aint no river, nor no fields, 
nor no woods; and my mother come after me, 
she did, and carries me off. But Iruns away 
from her and comes back ag’in.”” 

Old Jerry scratched his head thoughtfully. 
Marm Whitney pulled vigorously at the strings 
of her muslin cap, but still the boy’s meaning 
was dark to her. 

“Tt makes me jest as faint’s death ter hear 
about his mother,” she whispered, staggering 
back a few paces, and rolling her eyes about in 
her head. 

“Now,” began Jerry, deprecatingly. 

But he was too late, the next moment Marm 
Whitney was lying back in her chair, while her 
faithfal subjects were gathered about her as 
usual, each one eager to be of some slight ser- 
vice to her. But no, nothing could be done. 
She couldn’t take anything of a fiery nater—ora 
peppery nater, or of a sour nater, or of a sweet 
nater, or a hot nater. It was just like murder 
trying to make her drink sich things. 

Watching her attentively with his great, won- 
dering eyes, Sim fell asleep; and once asleen 
under the old familiar roof again, he dreamed. 
Pleasant dreams they were, because his face 
grew bright a smiles. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MR. RICHARDS AND MABEL. THE 
PURSUIT. 

With her mother Mabel watched the fire as it 
swept, with its desolating touch, the hated build- 
ing from sight. Never again would it torment 
her with its stately grandeur, or remind her of 
the terrible purpose for which it had been built. 
Its walls would never again threaten her with 
imprisonment, or its costliness tell her for what 
they were striving to bargain her away. With 
a sigh of relief she saw it disappear, the splendid 
structure of an hour. For the moment she felt 
comparatively free again, and a thrill of joy ran 
through her heart. Still it was like a dream to 
her; the red sky, the mad, leaping flames, and 
the white faces moving to and fro in the light. 
But with Mr. Richards came the evidence of its 
reality. 

“It is so strange, so very strange!” said the 
widow, drawing a seat before the fire for him, 
and giving a quick order to the housemaid to 
bring in a hot breakfast. ‘I cannot understand 
this, or begin to make it out. They tell me 
that the fire was set-—but by whom ?” 

“Yes, by whom!” d Mr. Richards, 
moodily, leaning back in the chair which she 
had given him, and resting his pale face upon 
his hand. ‘ It was well done!” he added, glanc- 
ing up, with a meaning smile. 

“Well done, indeed !’’ answered the widow, 
with a frown. 

“ But still a failure!” he continued, with that 
same smile wreathing his lips. 

“And how?” 

“ My life is spared—it was not destroyed with 
the house!” he replied. 

“ Who—who seeks your life?” asked Mrs. 
Wheaton, in an agitated voice. 

“ That remains to be proven,” was the answer, 
given with a peculiar emphasis. 

“T do not understand you—I’m sureI do 
not.” 

Mr. Richards smiled again. 

“You were not up to the house while it was 
burning ?” 

The widow shook her head. 

“And consequently did not know who was 
there ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, of all our neighbors, there was but one 
absent. Old and young, every man in town 
turned out, offering me their services, and con- 
doling with me upon my loss; every man—save 
one !”” 

“One!” repeated Mrs. Wheaton, wonder- 
ingly. 

Mabel leaned eagerly forward, listening to 
every word. 

“Yes one, and 
barne !” 

“He may have been away,” said the widow, 
apparently shocked by the insinuation. 

“And that, too, remains to be told!” 

Mabel’s face whitened. A terrible fear settled 
down upon her heart. 


SUSPICION. 





that one was Alick Sher- 


this worthy young man, with an idea of learning 
his whereabouts. He will be here presently.” 
when a loud ring at the door announced the 
retarn of the man who had been despatched on 
this errand. 

“There!” said Mr. Richards, making a strong 
effort to appear indifferent and unconcerned 
* He is already here. Have him shown in this 
way, if you please, Mrs. Wheaton.” 

“ One of their neighbors, indeed ! 
Alick had known from childhood ! 
to this ?” 

The words ran through Mabel’s mind, but did 
not escape from her bloodless lips. 

“ Well, Mr. Morton, how is it?” said Mr. 
Richards, half-rising, and pointing him to a chair. 
“ Bad, very bad, sir,” was the brief answer. 

Mr. Richards fixed his eyes upon his face, and 
waited for him to go on. 

“Young Sherburne isn’t at home. He went 
somewhere last night, his folks don’t know ex- 
actly where. He went out and didn’t come back, 
although he was intending to go to the city by 
the first train this morning, and had his valise 
packed for that purpose.” 

“Ah, indeed!” replied Mr. Richards, with an 
air that said as plainly as words could have done, 
that it was no more than he expected to hear. 

“ His folks are somewhat alarmed about him, 
the old gentleman especially. But 1 did not, of 
course, breathe my suspicions in his hearing.” 

“Somewhat alarmed about him? Yes they 
have reason to be. But Edo not apprehend that 
he is lost. I think he mag be very easily found,” 
answered Richards, significantly, casting his eyes 
for the first time in the direetion,of Mabel. 


One whom 
Had it come 


The words had hardly escaped from his lips, | 


| 


ards, compassionately. “I regret it exceed- 
ingly.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Ido not care for 
your sympathy,” she answered, with bitterness. 


“ Your sofiest words, are your sharpest weapons. | 


| You cannot wield them before me, with success !” 


} 
} 


| her lips to speak. 


** Mabel !” 

The wilow’s brow grew cloudy as she spoke. 
She laid her hand firmly upon her daughter's | 
arm, and frowned upon her, when she opened | 
Mr. Morton, not quite liking | 
the turn affairs were taking, arose and took his | 
leave, looking very sheepish and ashamed—for 
what he did not know—as he bowed himself out. 
Wresting her arm from her mother’s grasp, Ma- 
bel followed him into the hail. 

“O, do not believe it, Mr. Morton! I beseech 
you not to believe it,” she cried, placing her 
hand upon his. “He has been misused and 
slandered—but he is not guilty. I would be 
willing to risk my soul on his innocence.” 

Mr. Morton was naturally kind-hearted, and 
her earnest appeal touched him. 

“Don’t worry and fret about it,” he said, 
soothingly. “It will come out all right. Ifhe 
isn’t guilty no harm can come to him.” 

“But I teil you he is not!” she persisted. 
“Tf you would only believe me! Don’t go yet ; 
promise me, first, that you will be his friend, that 
through it ali, you will be trueto him! Promise 
me that, and I will be quiet?” 

He looked down into her pale, earnest face, 
and stood for a moment without speaking. 

“ You have a son?” she said, in a low, tender 
voice. ‘ Remember that!” 

Yes he had a son! As a father he began to 
think and feel. He had two sons—one in his 





“ Little trouble about that, it was whispered to 
me that he was seen on the road, not many hours 
since; walking ata pretty brisk pace, too. But 
in the excitement I forgot to tell you, that the 
pauper-boy Sim made his appearance, this morn- 
ing at the poor-house !” 

“Sim, Sim!” exelaimed Mr. Richards, his 
eyes growing suddenly wild in their movements, 
and his hands shutting so tightly together, that 
their sharp nails were dented deep into their 
palms. “Sim, yes—I recollect—I see—you re- 
member what I told you, Mrs. Wheaton? It is 
all perfectly plain, now.” 

Perfectly plain to his eyes, certainly ; but how, 
he did not see fit to show. 

“ The queerest of all is,” the man continaed, 
asif bent upon telling his story, “that Sim de- 
clares that he met young Sherburne on the 
way, and that he gave him something to eat.” 

“Sim, Sim,” repeated Mabel, rising, and 
speaking for the irst time since Mr. Richards 
had entered ther om. ‘“ Where is he, at the 
poor-farm, Mr. ).ortou ?” 

“Yes, and a terribly fagged out looking fel- 
low he is, too—I saw him when I went by—but 
what makes you look so white, Miss Mabel? 
Did you geta fright this morning by the fire—or 
did you dane @,0trself ’most to death last 
night ?” on 

“ Neither one nor the other,” she replied, “ but 
Sim, I was thinking of him. He came home 
this morning and says he met—” 

“Alick Sherburne,” promptly responded Mr. 
Morton, not heeding Mr. Richards’s frown. 

If possible, her cheek grew a shade paler, as 
she spoke. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” spoke up 
Mr. Richards; “ but did you see Mr. Stevens 
before you came here ?” 

“Yes, O, yes, that’s all right. He is on the 
road before this time. It isa bad job for the 
young man, very bad. He’s been on the down- 
hill way for sometime. I’ve never quite liked 
him, since he gave you that hard hit. It wasn’t 
just the thing.” 

Mr. Richards colored. Any allusion to that 
affair was not received as pleasantly as it might 


be. 

“Not just the thing,” he repeated, his eyes 
turning to Mabel’s face. ‘But he will have 
comfortable quarters, I presume, this winter, 
though as you say, it’s a bad affair. Possibly he 
may come out of it well enough. It is to be 
hoped so.” 

“ He is to be arrested, then ?”” asked Mabel, in 
a low tone, striving to speak calmly and steadily. 

“I suppose so, yes,” was the quick answer. 

“Do you think him guilty ?” 

Her eyes were upon his, keen, sharp and 
searching. 

“ What I think will have but little weight in 
the case, Miss Mabel. Whether guilty or not, 
will be decided by others beside you and me.” 

“ Thank God for that!” she exclaimed, fer- 
vently, the tears starting to her eyes. 

She crowded them back, and still confronted 
him. 

“Time will tell—possibly he may never be 
caught. His escape—” 

“ Escape!” repeated Mabel, her lip curling, 
scornfally. ‘ Do you say for a moment, that he 
is trying to elude your petty grasp* Do you 
speak of him, as a poor guilty outcast, escaping 
from justice? In your heart, you know that it 
is not so!” 

“ You are excited and fatigued, Miss Mabel,” 
was the provoking answer. “ Don’t trouble 
yourself about it at all.” 

But she would not be put off in that way. 
Leaning one trembling hand upon the table near 
by, she continued : 

“Everything that malice could devise or do, 
has been heaped upon him. You know it, as 
well as I. Through treachery and deceit he 
was robbed of his situation, and then, when he 
was disappointed and piqued to understand the 
cause, you met him with cowardly insults. He 
was strong then. JI am glad of it. He laid your 
head even with the dust, and for that I am glad, 
too!” 

“Mabel, Mabel!” cried the widow, sternly 
rising and going towards her. “ Such language 
is not becoming in you. Recollect to whom, 
and before whom you are speaking.” 

“T do, mother. Because I understand, you 
are displeased with me. But I cannot keep 
quiet and see this tragedy go on in this way. I 





“ The suspicion at which I have hinted,” con- 





feet!” 


tinued Mr. Richards, “is upon every lip. Half an | 


must and I wil/ Speak !"” 


“The excitement of last evening has proved 





P , cheery home, another in the distant 
churchyard. Something like a tear moistened 
his eyes, and when he tried to speak, there was a 
strange huskiness in his voice. 

“You have me there, Mabel,” he said. “I 
can’t quite stand that. Rest easy. I will do 
what I can for the boy, and all that Ican. He 
used to play with the little fellow that—that— 
that sleeps in his grave, now. Good morning. 
Keep up a good heart.” 

“God bless you!” said Mabel, raising his 
rough hand to her lips. “ God bless you!” she 

peated, as she dii 1 through the door. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A FRIEND. 


O, wuat a long, weary day was that which 
followd the night of the fire, to poor Mabel. 
At the sound of a carriage in the road, or a voice 
outside of the door, she shuddered. Still she 
sat by the window watching for what she most 
dreaded to see—Alick in the custody of the 
sheriff, bound and guarded as a guilty felon. 
She pictured to herself his white, anxious face, 
again and again. She knew how wistfully he 
would look towards the house for her, when they 
carried him by. If she could only speak one 
comforting word to him, she thought; if she 
could reach out her hand to him, and meet the 
warm clasp of his for a single moment; if she 
could but say that she believed in his innocence 
and trusted him above every other person in the 
world, if this could be, he would grow stronger 
and more cheerful. 

As the afternoon waned she saw many of the 
town’s people pass in groups, looking eagerly in 
the direction from which the sheriff and his pris- 
oner were expected to come. Some were talk- 
ing excitedly, almost angrily, and her heart sank 
within her at the very sound of their voices. As 
she sat thus, looking so pale and careworn, her 
mother entered the room, bearing in her hand a 
glass of wine. 

“Do you know what you are doing, child !” 
she said, as Mabel waved her away with her 
hand. “ You have not tasted a morsel of food 
to-day. Your eyes are hollow, your—” 

“Don’t, mother,” she answered, piteously. 
“T know how I look, but I cannot take any- 
thing. Wait, not now!” 

“Well, come away from the window, then. 
Go to your room and try to sleep You are 
weary, I am sure, after—” 

“Hash, mother! I thought I heard—” 

“No, you heard nothing to alarm you, come!” 

Mrs. Wheaton took her by the arm, and at- 
tempted to move her gently away. 

“No, no, they are coming!” Mabel cried, 
pressing her face against the window. “I can 
hear the rumbling of the carriage along the road. 
See! the people are moving this way again, God 
help me, they have taken him! they have taken 
him!” 

She wrested her arm from her mother’s grasp 
and sprang across the room to the door. 

“ You must not go there, you must not! Are 
you crazy?” exclaimed Mrs. Wheaton, follow- 
ing her. 

“But I must see him, and speak to him. 
Don't detain me, mother, unless you wish to drive 
me raving mad—raving mad!” 

Strong as was Mrs. Wheaton, she was avita- 
ted by Mabel’s wild, excited manner. She tried 
to soothe and quiet her, by speaking softly and 
gently. But the attempt was useless. 

“He is coming,” 
him. 





ALICK’S ARREST. 


she said, “and I must see 
It is for me that he is suffering this wrong, 
and he shall notthink, for a moment, that I have 
forgotten him.” 

“For you!” repeated Mrs. Wheaton. 
blind girl !’”’ 


“ Poor 


The carriage—or open wagon—in which Alick 
sat fettered between two officers, moved slowly 
up the road, followed by men and children. 


“ You've got your game, Stevens!” called a 





| heartless group that followed him. 
| man did not look to the right or the left. 


hoarse voice from beside the wagon. 
done well, too.” 

The officer bowed, while a satisfied smile 
worked around his wide mouth. 


“ You've 


Yes, indeed, he 
had his game, and proud enough he was of it, 
too. Like a conqueror he drove along the high- 
way, receiving the rough congratulations of the 
The young 


His 


| face was pale, almost deathly pale, but his lips | 


| dauntless in their expression. 


were firm and compressed, and his eyes bold and 


As they nearcd 








| one word, “ Providence 


the house of Mrs. Wheaton there was 


change visible in his couctenan¢ 


, gled hard to retain his composure bk 


his head resolutely as though foarfal w 
sight of Mabel’s face would unnerve him 

The qnick opening of a door, followed by 
low, suppressed moan, aroused him. He racsed 
his manacled hands for a moment, whic an 
clamation of surprise and pa: 
ashe saw Mabel making her way towards the 
road. 

“ For God's sake do not let her come 





fel from: his 


vere, 
now!” he said, glancing appealingly about 
“ Do not stop—drive on!” 


But the worthy gentlemen who held him in 
custody seemed to think it their duty to do what 
little they could towards meting out his punish 
ment for the crime which he was Supposed to 
have committed. He was their prisoner, and as 
such they did not feel at all inclined to treat him 
with leniency or kindness ; consequently the car- 
riage was brought to a sudden halt, before the 
earnest plea had died away from his lips. 

[SKE ENGRAVING. | 

“What is wanted?” asked the officer. 

“Nothing, sir,” answered Mr. Morton, quickly 
stepping before Mabel, and grasping her arm 
firmly with one hand, while, with the other, he 
motioned them to drive along. 

“One word—one word, Mr. Morton!” Mabel 
pleaded, in a low, beseeching voice. 

“ Yes, but not now—this is no place, here b.- 
fore all these gaping people,” he answered, hur- 
riedly, adding in a louder tone, to the sheriff, 
“ This is bad business, the sooner it is over with 
the better.” 

Something in his tone touched Alick’s heart. 
He looked towards him, and their eyes met. 
What comfort and cheer that one kindly glance 
carried to him. In the gloom and despondency 
of the weeks that followed, it was never forgot 
ten. Words were not needed to assure him that 
he had one friend. 

“O, how cruel, Mr. Morton!” cried Mabel, 
as the wagon moved along. 
one word, one litte word !” 

“1 know that, child! bet look here, listen to 
me?” he said, kindly. ‘“ You asked me, this 
morning to be Alick’s friend; and IT suppose I 
shall befriend him a little, by taking care of you 
occasionally. Now everybody is watching to 
find something to tell of and bear against the 
boy ; something to make a story of. When you 
speak to him it mustn’t be done in any such way. 
You must be quiet and calm about it, not wild 
and excited, as though you were half crazy with 
fright. You must be as cheerful as you can, and 
as bright as you can; do you understand! If 
you have any particular word tor him, tell it to 
me, and I will see that it reaches his ears.” 

“O, Mr. Morton!” she answered, her face 
lighting up. ‘“ What can I say to you—how can 
I thank you for this?” 

“ There, there, not by running on in that way, 
not at all,” he said, taking her hand in his. 
“Never mind thanks, until I have done some- 
thing to deserve them.” 

“And you will tell him some word from me ?”” 

“Yes, but spenk low, some one may hear 
you?” he answered, glancing towards a window 
from which Mr. Richards was peering. 

‘ Tell him, then,” she began in a whisper, 
“tell him above all things that I believe in his 
innocence ; tell him that nothing will change me, 
nothing! nothing! Tell him that I will be as 
true to him while he is kept in that terrible place, 
as I would if he were the highest and grandest 
noble in the world ! and tel! him—tell him— (don’t 
think it weak, Mr. Morton—I must say it!) tell 
him, I say, that I love him better than any one 
else on the great wide earth, will you?” 

“Yes, yes, child, yes!” he answered, drawing 
his sleeve across his eyes. ‘“ The strong wind, 
yon see!” he added, by way of explanation, as 
he repeated and re-repeated the action. “ There, 
you had better run into the house, I'm afraid 
you'll take cold here!” 

At that moment Sim camo shambling down 
the road, howling at the top of his voice, at the 
sight he had seen, although he was unable to 
comprehend it. 

“Sim, Long Sim!” said Mabel, going for- 
ward to meet him. 

“Alicks Sherburne ! Ise scared ! Ise scared!” 
cried the boy. 

“Hash! hush, Sim!” said Mabel, resting her 
hand on his shoulder, in her old, soothing way. 
“ Have you come to see me?” 

“Tse comes to see Mabel Wheaton !” he an- 
swered, searching her pale face with his yreat 
wondering eyes. 

“ Well, where have you been—what made you 
go away?” ; 

“Ise been with my mother, I has!” was the 
old answer that came from his lips; “and I rans 
away, I did, and J meets Alick Sherburne and 
he feeds me, and he says, he did, that I must 
finds you!’ 


“T only asked for 


* What for, tell me that 7” she asked, silen: ing 
the strange cry with which he ended the sentence 

“Cause he was goings away, he was, and he 
tells me, to tells you, that he wouldu’t be 
long he wouldn't.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“ Yes, but Ise scared, I is!’ 

He put his hands together as he spoke and 
tried to tie his wrists tovether with his coarse 
handkerchief, going through all manner of ma- 


genes 


neeuvres to accomplish the strange feat, which he 


brought about at last with the aid of his teeth 


“They ties him, they does!” he said, holdin 











, 
g 
up his hands. “ Ise seared, I is! 
[CONCLUDED NeXT werx.] 
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Sue came at last, after many presen 
thons the young frend whose presence Jo 
“i for 


had long more than anything « 
ebe returted home from the seminary et) 
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up to her room, and lett her to dress, and 
the traces of her dusty journey, while 
down to hurry the dimmer, and commen 
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wm many of ber cea, had changed her 
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doen stair, to see the wonders af « 
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fooisteps wore saddeuly arrested by the 
ina deep manly wore in the lower hall 

“Who did you say, Janet f” 
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stepping by rale or playing 

decorum,” 
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brother.” 
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ort and cheer that one kindly glance 
im. In the gloom and despondency 
s that followed, it was never foryot- 
is were not needed to assure him that 
friend. 

w cruel, Mr. Morton!” cried Mabel, 

m moved along. “I only asked for 
one little word !” 

w that, child! but look here, listen to 
said, kindly. “ You asked me, this 
o be Alick’s friend ; and I suppose I 
end him a little, by takiag care of you 
iy. Now everybody is watching to 
hing to tell of and bear against the 
ething to make a story of. When you 
\im it mustn’t be done in any such way. 

' be quiet and calm about it, not wild 
1d, as though you were half crazy with 

You must be as cheerful as you can, and 
as you can; do you understand! If 

- any particular word for him, tell it to 
{ will see that it reaches his ears.” 

‘ir. Morton !” she answered, her face 
ip. “ What can I say to you—how can 
ou for this ?”” 

e, there, not by running on in that way, 
1,” he said, taking her hand in his. 
mind thanks, until 1 have done some- 
deserve them.” 
you will tell him some word from me ad 

but spenk low, some one may hear 
he answered, glancing towards a window 
ich Mr. Richards was peering. 
‘| him, then,” she began in a whisper, 
rim above all things that I believe in his 
ce; tell him that nothing will change me, 

*! nothing! Tell him that I will be as 

him while he is kept in that terrible place, 

‘ould if he were the highest and grandest 

nthe world ! and tell him—tell him—(don’t 

it weak, Mr. Morton—I must say it!) tell 
say, that I love him better than any one 
the great wide earth, will you?” 

3, yes, child, yes!” he answered, drawing 

»we across his eyes. ‘“ The strong wind, 

oY? he added, by way of explanation, as 

vated and re-repeated the action. “ ‘There, 

d better run into the house, I’m afraid 

take cold here!” 

that moment Sim came shambling down 

id, howling at the top of his voice, at the 

he had seen, although he was unable to 

vehend it. 
im, Long Sim!” said Mabel, going for- 
to meet him. 
‘ ticks Sherburne ! Ise scared! Ise scared!” 
the boy. 
tush! hush, Sim!” said Mabel, resting her 
on his shoulder, in her old, soothing way. 
ve you come to see me ?” 
se comes to see Mabel Wheaton!” he an- 
d, searching her pale face with his great 
‘ering eyes. 
\Vell, where have you been—what made you 
vay?” 
{se been with my mother, I has!” was the 
onswer that came from his lips; “and I rans 
, I did, and I meets Alick Sherburne and 
eds me, and he says, he did, that I must 
you!” 
What for, tell me that ?” she asked, silencing 
trange cry with which he ended the sentence. 
Cause he was goings away, he was, and he 
me, to tells you, that he wouldu’t be gunes 
he wouldn’t.” 
Was that all?” 
Yes, but Ise seared, I is!” 
'e put his hands together as he spoke, and 
| to tie his wrists together with his coarse 
tkerchief, going through all manner of ma- 
vres to accomplish the strange feat, which he 
ight about at last with the aid of his teeth. 
They ties him, they does!” he said, holding 
is hands. ‘“ Ise scared, I is!” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
ck numbers of The Flag of owr Union, containing 
revious chapters of this story, may be found at all 
‘erfodical Depots, and at the office of publication. | 





AN ENIGMA. 

ound about what is, says Longfellow, lies a 
le mysterious world of what might be—a psy- 
»gival romance of possibilities and things that 

not happen. By going out a few minutes 
ier or later, by stopping to speak with a ti rend 
. corner, by meeting this man or that, or by 
ing down this street instead of the other, we | 
let slip some great occasion of good or avoid 

e impending evil, by which the whole current 
ur lives would have been changed. ‘There is 
ossible solution to the dark enigma, but the 

word, “ Providence.” 
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JENNIE DORN, 


BY M. A. AVEKY. 


tions. the young friend whose presence Janet Day 


had longed for more than anything else, since | glong aain till day after to-morrow, father is 


she returned home from the seminary six months 
before, and after a joyous welcome, she took her 
up to her room, and left her todress, and wash off 
the traces of her dusty journey, while she ran 
down to hurry the dinner, and commanicate the 
glad intelligence to the household. 

The young guest, meantime, with her usual 
alacrity, and disregard ef the many niceties of 
the toilet, that occupy the time and attention of 
so many of her sex, had changed her dress in a 
twinkling, doused her pretty face in the wash 
bow!, gave her curls a toss, and was on her way 
down stairs, to see the wonders of a place of 
which Janet had told her so much, when her 
footsteps were suddenly arrested by these words, 
in a deep manly voice in the lower hall: 

“Who did you say, Janet ?” 

“Jennie Dorn, Hermon, my dearest friend 
and chum, from the seminary!” and the tones 
were very glad and joyous. 

“ What, that silly little flirt of whom you and 
Grace Selwyn have talked so much since your 
return ?”” 

“Nobody else, I assure you, sir; but, don’t 
for pity’s sake, put on that dolorous face, or call 
my little Jennie a flirt, either.” 

“ But what else is she, if what you have both 
told me of her is the truth, Janet ¢” 

“What else? A lively, frolicsome girl, like 
your humble servant, sir, whe likes a beau ecca- 
sionally, wants to get some fun out of life, and 
don’t believe in always wearing a grave face, 
stepping by rule or playing propriety and 
decorum.” 

“So [ thought. Just the sort of girl to be an 
unfit associate for my wild sister. I am sorry 
she has come, Janet.” 

“Sorry she has come! my best, brightest, 
merriest, truest-hearted little friend. O, you in- 
hospitable fellow! I shall ery with vexation 
after all the pains I have taken to get her here— 
all I have said to her in your praise—if you do 
not give her a warm welcome.” 

“ But what did you want te praise me to her, 
for?” 

“T've half a mind not to tell you, bat believe 
I will out of spite. Ilove her so well that I 
wanted her sometime to be my sister, and your 
wife. But when I showed your miniature to 
her, and she, without knowing who it was, said 
the original must be an awful homely fellow, I 
I must needs praise your many perfections and 
good qualities, and say that you would be just 
the one for her.” 

“Well?” And the tone was sufficiently 
dissatisfied. 

“ You needn’t look eo sour about it, for she 
don't want you, and when I told her your age, 
she said she would as scon think of marrying her 
grandfather as such a homely old fellow as that. 
She don’t know now that it was your picture, for 
I would not tell her after that, and she will be 
surprised enough when she sees you. Of one 
thing you may be pretty sure, brother, that she 
will never fall in love with the dissatisfied face 
you now wear.” 

“T hope not, certainly, for { am no more in 
love with her light, hoydenish character than she 
is with my homely face.” 

“Thope she’ll make your heart ache, out of 
revenge fer your severe judgment of her. Yes, 
I hope the little witch will captivate my some- 
times good and affectionate, but at present surly 
brother.” 

“ And I hope she'll save herself the trouble 
of trying to do so, for I should as soon think of 
being captivated by the antics of a monkey, 
which I suppose are about as sensible.” 

“{f you don’t find yourself mistaken in Jen- 
nie’s character I wont guess again. You’ve 
listened to the rigmarole of Grace, who owes her 
a spite, and that silly jackanapes, Harry North, 
till you think Jennie and I were a couple of sad 
seapegraces at school, when in truth, she at least, 
in spite of her wildness, always had the best 
lessons of any one, and was one of its greatest 
ornaments.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, of a truth; and to be serious, now, 
you wont go to having an odd fit, and treat my 
guest disrespectfully, will you, Hermon ?” 

“Did you ever know me to do it, Janet? I 
hope I know what belongs to good manners 
better. But there is no necessity for extra atten- 
tions on my part, and I hope her visit will be a 
short one.” 

“T have asked her to spend a month with me, 
and that I am sure is little enough.” 

« A month!” ejaculated the voice, in a tone of 
dismay. ‘In half that time the house will be 
upside down, and Mrs. Bloom in hysterics.” 

“Tl risk Mrs. Bloom and you too, for that 
matter. All I fear is that she will die here of 
ennui and homesickness, with such gruff hospi- 
tality as you seem inclined to extend to her. 
I’ll not ask anybody here again very soon, see if 
Ido.” 

“There, now, don’t go into a pet, darling. 
You know that I have always cordially welcomed 
your young friends. I only feared, from what I 
had heard, that this one was an unsuitable com- 
panion for one of your gay temperament. I 
will make the best of it, however, if you'll prom- 
ise not to be led away by her hoydenish 
example.” 

“You wont catch me making any such prom- 
ise, Hermon.” And Janet’s voice died away in 
the distance just as the bright young face of her 
guest disappeared from the landing at the head 
of the stairs. 

It would be impossible to describe the emo- 
tions that swept over that young girl’s heart as 
she listened spell-bound to the above conversa- 
tion. She had no thought of playing the eaves- 
dropper, and did so only from surprise, and in- 
ability to move on when the voices first fell 
upon her ear; and it was only when they were 
hushed that the power to do so came back to her. 
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“O, I wish I had never come bere,” she 
sobbed, as she ran back to her room, threw  her- 
self npon the sofa, covered ber face with her 


hands, and burst into tears. After indulging in | 


a hearty ery, she raied her head, and exclaimed, 


_ | as she dashed away the tears, “O, I wish I 
Sne came at last, after many pressing invita- | 


could leave here instantly! But here I am 
landed, with my baggage; the stage wont be 


} travelling out west, and the house shut up at 





home, and I must stay perforce, or march off 
somewhere on foot and alone. I’ve half a mind 
to do it, though, just to show my appreciation of 
this surly gentleman’s hospitality. But what 
would Janet say, after I had promised her sach 
a long visit? I should have to tell her the truth, 
bat I should hate to, awfully. Poor girl, I pity 
her to be shut up in this lonely place, with such 
a churlish wretch, such a musty, crusty old 
bachelor. I believe I should hang myself if like 
her I was obliged to stay with him for life.” 

Up and down, up and down the room paced 
the young lady, the vehemence of her passion 
dying gradually away, and the hot flush fading 
from her face, as she reflected upon her unex- 
pected reception, till at last she regained some- 
thing of her usual composure. 

“ Poor, poor Janet!” she murmured at last, “I 
believe I will stay a few days after all, out of 
pity to you, and to spite him, ugly old torment 
that he is, the original of that ill-looking picture, 
too. Hopes I shall save myself the trouble of 
trying to captivate him with my monkey antics. 
Humph! But I'd as soon think of captivating 
a bear. But hold, wouldn’t it be fun, though, 
to bring the old fellow down from his stilts, and 
sce him make a fool of himself? I nevershould 
have thought of it, though, if he hadn’t pat the 
idea in my head.” And inspite of her wounded 
pride, she laughed quite merrily. ‘I declare 
I’ve half a mind to try it just for sport; but 
we'll see, Mr. Lofty, whether you’re worth the 
trouble. You needn’t flatter yourself, though, 
that silly little flirts, who can captivate, are to be 
caught by sour old curmudgeons like you.” 

Now the reader must not suppose our heroine 
a little ninny, with but two ideas in her head— 
namely, love and matrimony—tor she had a good 
many, and she really came out to Wellspring 
without the most distant idea of trying to capti- 
vate the ancient bachelor brother of her friend 
whom she had always hitherto regarded from 
that friend’s description, as a real good, kind- 
hearted, fatherly sort of a personage, who was 
ready to pet and indulge young people in all 
their whims and fancies. 

Having never known the fostering care of a 
fond and judicious mother, and petted and in- 
dulged from infancy by a fond futher, whose 
only child she was, it was no wonder if our little 
lady had growa up somewhat wild, thoughtless 
and frolicsome, with quite a strong propensity to 
have her own way when she could getit. But at 
heart, in reality, a more generous, kind-hearted 
creature never existed, or one who could more 
easily be guided aright by those she esteemed 
and loved. 

Of course it was not without some trepidation 
that she descended to the dining-room with 
Janet, and was presented to the ogre brother, 
whom she now dreaded to meet; nor did the 
first glimpse of his proud, calm face heighten 
her prepossessions in his favor. 

In truth, however, Hermon Day was not such 
abrute as she had imagined him. Deceived 
and disappointed by the wiles of a heartless co- 
quette in early life, he had taken a disgust to the 
sex, and partly withdrawing himself from a so- 
ciety that highly appreciated his fine talents and 
gentlemanly manners, as well as his great wealth, 
he had gone to his country seat, shut himself up 
with his books, and became such a devotee to 
science and literature, that the uproar Janet and 
her young friends sometimes made—as he feared, 
from the reports he had heard of Jennie, would 
now be the case—sadly jarred upon his nerves, 
upset long trains of thought, and woefully inter- 
fered with his favorite fine-spun theories. Such 
being the case, studious people would be very 
ready to excuse his fault-finding, though others 
might not, as did the young lady herself when 
she came to understand him. But studious re- 
cluse though he was, and like a piece of ma- 
chinery revolving in one continued round of 
ideag, the sight of that young, bright, frank, in- 
genuous face at once disarmed him of his 
prejudices, made him unbend from his dignity in 
spite of himself, and try his best to make his 
young guest feel at home. 

But Miss Jennie’s memory of animadversions 
was too fresh for her to feel at ease in his society, 
and for a week she was as reserved and dignitied 
in his presence as the most fastidious gentleman 
could desire, though out of it she would assume 
her real character. 

At the end of the week she spoke of return- 
ing home; but Janet was indignant at the 
thought, and would not hear a word to it. 
They were in the parlor at the time, with Her- 
mon apparently engaged with a book at a distant 
window, and when a few moments later Janet 
left the room for something, he came over to 
where she sat and said : 

“ Are you homesick, Miss Dorn, away from 
the noise and bustle of city life *” 

“Not exactly. Ilove the country, and am 
never tired of roaming over its pleasant fields, or 
through its dark and silent forests, or of sitting 
by its murmuring brooks in the bright summer 
days.” 

“Why then do you wish to leave us so 

a" 

“I thought my visit was already as long as 
might be agreeable to—to—you, sir.” And a 
wave of bright crimson swept over cheek and 
brow as she said it. 

“Shall I tell you why you thought so ?” 

“ You do not know.” 

“Miss Jennie, let us be frank with each other, 
for once. I had heard you misrepresented, re- 
ceived a false impression of your character, and 
was unjust and illiberal to you in a conversation 
with my sister soon after your arrival, and I think 
4 report of it in some way reached your ears, to 
judge by your evident dislike and avoidance of 
me. You believed that you were an unwelcome 
visitor, and the memory of my harsh words cast 


| . 
| a shadow over all your enjoyments. But when 


| Ttell you that « sight of your frank and truthful 
| face removed my prejadices, changed my opin- 
ions, and made me truly sorry for my fault- 
finding, and that I really feel your worth, and | 
nobleness, will you not forgive the pain it must 
have cost you ?” 

“Yes, but you will readily suppose that I 
thought my reception very flattering, when I tell | 
you that I inadvertantly heard the whole conver- 
sation—flirt, hoyden, picture, monkey and all.” 
And for the first time Jennie laughed to think of 
her much-abused character. 

“Try and forget it,” he said, with a look of 
annoyance. “ It was unworthy of me, and I am 
heartily ashamed of it. But above all, my dear 
young lady do not leave us till we are better 
friends. Janet is lonely here, and wants you to 
stay with her, and now that I know you are a 
good, pure-hearted girl, I shall be delighted to 
welcome and keep you as long as I can. Will 
you stay ?” 

“ Are you sure our mirth and mischief will 
not annoy one of your studious habits ?” 

“No, Miss Jennie. Your united presence in 
the house is as cheerful and pleasant as a gleam 
of sunshine among deep shadows.” 

“ But you have seen only the Sunday side of 
my character as yet, Mr. Day.” 

“You think so, Miss Jennie; but I am not 
deceived. I have heard playtul wit and ringing 
laughter more than once during the week, and I 
like you none the less for it. And if you con- 
clude to stay, I shall stipulate that you put on the 
everyday character at once, without fear that I 
shall restrain you.” 

“Well, upon those conditions I think I will 
stay,” said she, smiling, “and perhaps till you 
are tired of me.” 

Both parties were immensely relieved by this 
conversation, though as yet the most friendly re- 
lations were not established between them. By 
degrees, however, her shyness of him vanished, 
and she assumed her real character, which to 
him, at least, was exceedingly charming and 
loveable, and the communion of ideas thus estab- 
lished was really beneficial to both. It did him 
good to unbend his mind from his severer stud- 
ies, and interest himself in the pursuits of his 
gay young associates, whose bright, fresh 
thoughts were a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment to him, when he chose to enjoy it, and who, 
invisibly led by his guiding intellect, soon began 
| to interest themselves in his own graver pursuits, 
and even adopted a systematic course of reading, 
and became his pupils at stated hours, much to 
their own profit and advantage. 

Previous to this, however, he had seemed to 
think it a very great bore to pay the young la- 
dies all the attention hospitality seemed to re- 
quire. He rode, and gvalked and sailed with 
them, and did all in his\power to promote their 
pleasure, for which he was rewarded by Janet’s 
delighted thanks, and Jennie’s friendly confidence. 
This pleasant domestic intercourse was at last 
broken in upon by the arrival of a party of 
guests, friends of the family, from the city, 
among whom was 3 Hatkins, the identical 
young lady who in earlier life had come so near 
capturing the heart and purse of the master of 
the mansion. 

He had been strongly fascinated by her beauty 
and accomplishments seven years before, and but 
for her coquetry would have tendered her his 
heart and hand; and now, perhaps, she might 
have lured him back by her dissimulation, but 
for the bright young face, glad voice, and joyous 
laughter of the little blue-eyed fairy who had so 
unconsciously crept into her old place in his 


heart. 

From the first, Miss Hatkins hated her, and 
felt instinctively that she was her most danger- 
ous rival; but she soon found that all her arts 
and misrepresentations of others could not win 
him back to herself. 

There were several gay young gentlemen in 
the party, who were joined almost every day by 
others from the neighborhood, and Janet and her 
young friends improved the opportunity to dance 
and flirt to their heart’s content. 

Hermon knew at last by his indifference to 
Miss Hatkins, and thejealous pangs that assailed 
him when others paid devoted attentions to Jen- 
nie Dorn, what was the true state of his feelings ; 
but what had he, with his plain face, gathered 
years, jaded heart, and hair streaked with silver, 
to offer that would weigh for a moment in the 
scale of her youthful judgment, against the 
youth, beauty and talents that were offered at 
her shrine? Really nothing. 

All the guests departed at last, but Jennie, 
and she was expecting her dear father to come 
for her every day, when news came of his sud- 
den death. He had been killed by a frightful 
railroad disaster, and the news came upon her 
with such sudden and crushing force as almost 
to take away her young life. Hermon and Janet 
consoled her as well as they could, and went 
home with her to attend the funeral ; after which, 
at her earnest request, he became her guardian, 
and as she had no near friends, by their united 
invitation she went home with them to reside till 
her majority. 

She mourned long and deeply for her lost 
father ; but youth is ever buoyant, and like the 
bent reed raises its bowed head when the storm 
has passed over, and in the earnest sympathy and 
kindness of her new friends, the poor girl found 
consolation. 

Months, and even years passed away, and 
Hermon for their sakes spent the winters in the 
city, and the summers partly in visiting new 
scenes, that they might have the benefit of so- 
ciety and pleasant associations, and both were 
now alike distinguished for their beauty and 
talents, as well as their wealth, with plenty of 
lovers sighing around them. 

Janet came to a decision, however, when the 
heart of one recreant Harry North was offered 
her, and she was about to become his bride, 
while Hermon, older now, and stil! graver, looked 
on with seeming indifference, though his heart 
was still tilled with secret but passionate long- 
ings for what he never hoped to possess. 

One day when preparations were making for 
Janet’s marriage, he happened to be alone in the 








library with Jennie, while Janet had gone ont 
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shopping, and after talking of it awhile, he said, 
after an awkward pause : 

“Jennie, it is a long time since you made me 
a confidant in your love affairs; bat I conclude, 
from the reports I hear, that you are about to be 
married yourself. If so, why not make a double | 
wedding of it?” 

« For good reasons,” said Jennie, with a rising | 
color, “for I am not about to marry, and per | 
haps never shall.” 

“ What, I thought Dean Hazelton—” 

“Ts not the man upon whom I could bestow 
a priceless gift. He lacks principle.” 

“Indeed, you surprise me! But Richard 
Selwyn surely—” 

“ Wants a rich wife, but makes his avarice 
quite as conspicuous as his admiration, in spite 
of his fulsome but heartless professions.” 

“Will you tell me then who is the favored 
cavalier?” 

“Noone. I try and treat them all alike.” 

“No one? That is hardly possible. Few 
girls arrive at your age without a preference for 
some one.” 

“ And if it is for one who does not return it, 
what then ?”” 

“ That can hardly be your case, Jennie,” he 
said, with a glance of surprise, “for if I mis- 
take not, your choice is almost unlimited.” 

“You may be mistaken,” said Jennie, with a 
laugh and blush, and then, as if to hide her con- 
fusion, she continued, “ but it seems to me, Mr. 
Day, that you are unusually anxious to get rid 
of me, now that Janet is about to leave you.” 

“ Do not believe it, Jennie.” 

“Well, perhaps I had better go, for many 
reasons, though not in the way you proposed,” 
said she, musingly. 

“‘ Look at me, Jennie,” he said, as he eagerly 
caught her hand, while a deep flush mounted to 
his cheek and brow. ‘ Does not your woman’s 
heart divine that with you goes all the sunshine 
of my life?” 

She raised her eyes to his with one quick, 
startled glance, and then dropped them to the 
floor, while her face became suffused with 
blushes. 

“ Were I ten years younger, I would plead as 
for my life for you to stay with me forever, as it 
is, pérhaps it is better for us both to part,”’ said 
he, sorrowfully. 

“ Are you sure?” The words came unbidden 
to Jennie’s lips. 

“Sure? Of course Iam. I know that it 
would be impossible for you, young, rich and 
beautiful as you are, to love one as old, grave 
and plain as I am.” 

“Not more impossible, perhaps, than for one 
as wise, and good, and noble as yourself, to love 
a vain little trifler like me,” she murmured. 

“ You are not a vain trifler, but a true and 
noble woman. I feel your worth and nobleness, 
and it will be like death to me to resign you to 
another. Yet I desire your happiness above all 
else, and to the best of my power will assist you 
to obtain it if you will tell me how. If you 
have a secret preference for any one—” 

“T have none that would take me away from 
—here, but I must go—” She broke down here, 
and rising suddenly she turned away to hide the 
tears that would come in spite of her self- 
control. 

A sudden light flashed over Hermon’s brain, 
so bright, so dazzling as almost to take away his 
senses; and rising with beaming eyes, flushed 
cheeks, and a heart swelling with emotion, he 
followed her, and taking her hand as she was 
about to leave the room, he said : 

“Jennie, dear Jennie, come back, will you 
not? You were ever frank and truthful; be so 
now, and relieve me of this terrible suspense. 
You say that you have no preference that would 
take you away from me; will you be as candid 
in telling me whether you do or can love me well 
enough to stay with me for life ?” 

The blue eyes were raised for an instant to his 
dark beaming ones, and re-assured by their kind, 
loving glances, she murmured : 

“Yes, Hermon, I desire no better home, no 
greater happiness.” 

“ And you will be my wife, dear Jennic, the 
partner of my joys and sorrows ?” 

“If only thus I may stay with you.” 

“ But do you not feel it a sacrifice? You do 
not, you cannot love me as well as you 
would a younger and handsomer man,” said he, 
doubtingly. 

“If you think so, we had better part here and 
now.” 

“No, no, dear Jennie. After one such bright 
glimpse of a new world of happiness I cannot 
give you up—unless—unless there is one you 
love better, of whose sentiments, perhaps, you 
are uncertain—” 

“ There is nothing of the kind, Hermon. But 
I will be frank with you. I have had my little, 
brief fancies—and who has not ?—an4 I have ap- 
peared very gay and thoughtless to you; but in 
truth, ever since I came under your roof, and 
found out your worth, and goodness, you have, 
I cannot tell why, become my standard of all 
excellence, and come between me and all other 
passionate loves. You were plain, I acknowledge 
that I thought so once; you were much older 
and wiser, and I believed cared nothing for me, 
and yet I found no one to compare with you in 
intellect, generous kindness, or that subtle power 
of attraction that constantly drew me to you, and 
away from all other entanglements. You were 
my constant i ded 
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y us every- 
where—if you could not approve yo: bore our | 
follies patiently. You became father, brother, 
mentor, and guardian, all in one, with constant 
and unvarying kindness, and at last I gave you 
unsought, unretarned, as I believed, the love all 
others had songht in vain.” 


| the only happy lovers in the world.” 





“Thank God for the priceless gift, darling, for 
which I can never be sufficiently grateful. All] | 
have silently suffered for years at the thought of 
one day losing you forever, but enhances the 
joy of the present moment.” 

“Why, what on earth does this mean? I 
should like to know,” exclaimed Janet, as she 
burst into the room at that moment. 

Jennie colored violently, and tried to release 
herself from the arm that was surrounding her, | 
bat it only clasped her the closer, as he said : ' 


*.* 
we 





“It means, Janet, that you and Harry are not 


— EI— 


“Lovers! Jennie don’t love you, Hermon. 
She is foc'ing you if she told you so. Why she 
can choose from a score of handsome fellows.” 

“1 know that very well,” he said, with a fond 
look at Jennie’s blushing face, “ nevertheless, she 
is to be my wife.” 

“She said once she would as soon marry her 
grandfather, and I believe it.” 

“That was before she saw me; she has 
changed her mind since then, Janet.” 

“And you yours,” lawghed Janet. “If I 
don’t mistake, you called her pretty names, once, 
and were wonderfully atraid she would captivate 
you by her monkey antics.” 

“ A truce to all unpleasant memories in this 
hour, Janet. But what say you to a double 
wedding in the family ?” 

“Jennie, do you really love this dear, good, 
patient, homely brother of mine well enough to 
marry him ?” 

“ Yes, I think I do,” said Jennie, blushingly. 

“Then I congratulate you both, and will hold 
up both hands for the double wedding,”’ said 
Janet, more seriously, ‘and God grant both 
unions may be happy ones!” And so they 
were. 





Our € urious Department. 
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[Prepared for The Flag of our Union} 
Wonderful Escape from Death. 

Jub. N. Sherman, third mate of the whaler Mary Ann, 
of Fairhaven, Mass, relates the following escape from 
death, which recently happened to him. The whale 
struck the boat and threw him right across the monster's 
mouth, so that both legs were in its mouth, and then 
went down with him. Fortunately the whale soon came 
up so the man could breathe—in the meantime he had 
extricated one of his legs—but the whale immediately 
went down again, carrying Mr. Sherman down the second 
time. Mr. Sherman then thought of his sheath-knife, 
which he used upon the whale’s under jaw, causing it to 
let go its hold, when Mr. Sherman arose to the surface of 
the water, about a ship's length from the boat. and he 
was rescued, nearly exhausted, by selzing him by the 
hair of the bead as he was sinking. On examination he 
found himself minus his pants, and with a hole in one 
leg large enough to receive an egg. 


A giant Bird. 

Dr. George Bennett, a naturalist, who has lately pub- 
lished an account of his twenty-two years’ residence in 
Australis, gives a description of the grandest of all Aus- 
tralian birds, the jabiru, or gigantic crane. It grows to 
be five feet high, and is so rare, that the doctor had seen 
but four skins of the birds during bis residence there It 
is very graceful, has large and brilliant eyes, a beautiful 
metallic brilliancy of plumage, and is easily domesticated. 
Habits of Spiders. 

A celebrated entomologist, who has made a special 
study of the structure and habits of spiders, states that 
there is not a single authentic case on record of a person 
being killed or seriously injured by the bite of a spider; 
all the stories about the fatal bite of the famous tarantula 
being simply fables. These insects are, however, exceed- 
ingly ferocious in their fight with each other; their duels 
invariably ending in the death of one of the combatants. 





A Curiosity. 

A live Pennsylvania elk in these latter days ts « sight 
which cannot be witnessed at any time. The only animal 
of this species now known to exist is in the possession of 
Simon Nagie, of Marietta, and a noble beast it is Its 
weight is full six hundred pounds, and it carries a mag- 
nificent pair of antlers. Although it was captured some 
years since, after « six days’ chase, it is still as spirited as 
when it roamed the wilds of its native forest. 


A veritable Mermaid. 

One of these creatures is said to have been brought to 
Brooklyn, which was caught on the coast of Japan. It 
is about 28 inches in length from the hips down—it is a 
fish closely resembling a shad. The upper parts of the 
body and head resemble a monkey, and are covered with 
brown hair. It has long arms with five webbed fingers of 
the same length on each hand. It has been embalmed, 
and is in a good state of preservation. 





A curious Combat. 

The Rouen journals relate an extraordinary event. Two 
cows in a meadow at Sept-Meules engaged in a fierce com- 
bat, and at the last the smaller one tossed her adversary 
right over a hedge, causing her to fall into a deep marl- 
pit. It was not until after three hours’ labor that the 
cow could be got out, and the only injury she had sus- 

2 was a broken horn. 








THE WELCOME GUEST. 

“Mis is the title of a large and brilliant famil r 
which has just entered upon its third volume. Ah 
tended, as ita name indicates, for the Home Cracie, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such a jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it 4% vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Form, presen 

— number thirty-two large columns of fd seme poe | 
y 











CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


| 
} 
| 
This journal is full to the brim each week of finely | 
Written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, } 
ail that is worthy of note in the foreign and domestic j 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it | 
| 
] 
| 
| 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south. east and weet. It is entirely 
neutral in politics, and aj! sectional and sectarian mat- 
torr, ng to make ftself a Waicoms Geas7 to each 
and ali, rather than to indulge in jarring discessions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages. whieh 
address themselves to the best teste and appreciation of 
every one. Im all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from origiwal pians, intended te | 
fotroduce to the publie a corps of SEW AND BRILLIANT 
WriteRs ; and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is publithed. It presents a chaste and elegant beed- 
ing. and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper. op & 
rich. clear t of type, cast expressly for it Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

& charming vieitor for any family in the land In the ed- 
itorial copduet of the paper. « of ady contributors 
are organised, as weil as several! sterling writers of the j 
other sex, aed it is ined that mo week!) journal in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the an) 
versa! interest of cach successive ineue 

Owning one ef the oidert and largest per evtab. 
lichmenta im the United States, the subsrriber posersses 
unlimited factiities which enrere the completeness s04 
excellence of this mammoth weekly journa: 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NIGHT IN WINTER, 


BY WILLIE WARE. 
“Tis night on the highlands, the lowlands and plains; 
The winds, like dark demons, rush over the hills, 
Their wild, unearthly shricks and laugh are echoed 
Over the mountains, across the frozen rills. 
Dark, sombre-looking clouds float in the dull blue skies, 
O’er all the earth a shroud of pure and spotiess white 
now lies. 
The frost-king sits upon bis throne 
Of vapory clouds, which are swiftly blown 
Along by the cold and fearless winds, 
That love to do homage to their king. 


The trees that skirt the mountain brow 
Are decked with icy jewels now, 
And fiakes of feathery snow. 
A few short months ago 
Their branches wore a robe of green— 
Bright emerald green ; 
And ripening fruit, so temptingly, 
Hung between the leaves. 


The moon looks coldly down 
Upon the snowy earth, 
Through steel-blue clouds: 
Many a ecene of mirth 
And revelry she sees ; 
Many a fireless hearth. 
And homes made desolate by disease. 
Perchance she sees loved forms arrayed 
In garments for the grave ; 
And bears the cry of dying men— 
“Lord, pity me, and save 
Me from the fearful doom 
That now awaits my soul!” 


But still her look is cold— 
Ay, bitter cold! 
The frost-king holds his revel, 
The miser o’er his gold 
Sits through the .ong, long night, 
With little fire, without a light; 
And thus the night wears away, 
And dawns another wintry day. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SWITZER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY JEROME MEYER. 


Tne morning rose bright and cheeiful over a 
little Swiss cottage lying in the very shadow of 
the Alpine hills. It seemed almost a mockery— 
that briliant sunshine—for within that low home 
there lay two invalids, the earthly sum of whose 
existence seemed fast drawing toaclose. Albert 
Kc ller and his wife were stretched on two little 
beds of straw, looking at each other with eyes 
that beamed with fondness and affection, though 
soon to close in the film of death. Between the 
two beds that stood but one or two feet apart, 
knelt a young girl who seemed scarcely past her 
childhood. She was very pale; for, although 
she had never before seen the approach of the 
destroyer, she knew, intuitively, that her parents 
both lay under its dreary shadow. 

The mother had long been fading away with 
consumption. She had no pain—but her life 
was going gradually out, until she became so 
thin and ethereal, that one might look to see her 
resolving into the elements without the process 
of dying—a vapor curling away into kindred 
mists. 

Keller had watched her decay with a breaking 
heart. She had been all in all to him—the bride 
of his youth, the partner of his manhood. Why 
need she die? She was still young—only thirty- 
four—and had never, thanks to his watchful care, 
been subjected to labor or fatigue. She had on- 
ly stayed in the little hut, taken care of her one 
quiet, womanly little child, and prepared the 
simple meals which alone he could afford, the 
easily-cooked boiled bread and milk which form- 
ed their usual repast. 

But his poor Bertha came of a consumptive 
race, and the poison lurked within her from her 
birth. She was doomed, just as her mother and 
sisters had been. Keller worked, as cheerfully 
as he might, for trifling wages, at a place at some 
little distance, where goat skins were cured. He 
hurried home each night, expecting almost to 
find Bertha worse—perhaps dead. But she clung 
to life, and kept up for her child’s sake, until the 
poor emaciated frame could no longer support 
itself. One night Keller did not come. The 
shadows of evening hung over hill and valley, 
and brought terror and dismay to the poor feeble 
wife. She besought little Ida to go out into the 
glen; to call him in the sweet voice which he 
loved so well to hear. Afraid to leave her moth- 
er alone, Ida was at length obliged to yield to 
her entreaty, and she followed the narrow path- 
way by which her father always came home. 
Half way up the hill, she stumbled over some- 
thing. She stooped over it, and by the pale star- 
light, she saw that it was her father’s body. A 
shriek half rose to her lips, but she remembered 
the poor invalid at home, and suppressed it. 
With a woman’s presence of mind, she stepped 
aside to one of the little rills that watered the 
valley below, and brought her hands full of the 
sparkling drops, bathing his lips, his forehead, 
his hands. A groan announced that he still liv- 
ed, but a darker liquid than the water was oozing 

from his temple. Hastily the girl tore a portion 
of her frock and bound it tightly around his head ; 
an! when he was fully able to talk with her, she 
led him slowly and carefully down the hill to his 
home. He had stambled and fallen in his haste 
to get home, and had struck his head upon a 
sharp pointed stone. An inch further, and he 
had died there alone. As it was, he was terribly 
injured. He lay stapified all night, while his 
poor wife thought he only slept from fatigue ; 
for neither he nor Ida told her what a fearful 
wound he had received. The child summoned 
what aid she could command. and a neighbor 
went to the next village tor a doctor. He came, 
examined his wound and shook his head. 

“Are you his daughter?” he asked, kindly, 
and tenderly, of Ida. She tremblingly answered, 
as if with a presentiment of what he was about 
to say. 

“Then, my child, you have nothing to do but 
to wait. Give him water as often as you please. 
I am sorry I can tell you nothing more.” 

She understood him. She knew, the quiet 
lictle maiden, that she was on the verge ofa 
double loss, for the father could not live, and the 
pale shadow in the other little bed would not 


survive him. All day the bright san shone in 
upon that group; upon the man’s bandaged 
bead, the woman’s thin, transparent hands, and 
the child alternately waiting on each, or kneel- | 
ing between them. 

Often the brown, labor-stained hand and the 
poor, pale one would meet together on the light 
brown tresses of the kneeling maiden, and beth 
the feeble voices would murmar a prayer togeth- 
er for the child about to become desolate. Many 
were the offers of assistance from kind neighbors, 
but Ida wished these sacred hours to be conse- 
crated by herself alone. She would fain catch 
each word and treasure it as addressed to her 
only. When twilight veiled all things ina gray 
misty atmosphere, Keller 
to his wife. 

“Bertha,” he said, in a firmer voice than he 
had yet spoken, “I shall not long be separated 
from you, but O, may God protect our child.” 
“Amen!” was softly responded from the | 
other bed. 

With a hushed and holy awe, Ida knelt down 
and pressed a hand of each. The evening hours 
went on. The pale starlight, and at midnight 
the moon came up gloriously and looked in at 
the silent scene. All was still, and the child 
thought they slept. ‘Then the moonbeams reach- 
ed their faces. They were white and cold. The 
death angel had not even fluttered his wings to 
break the silence ! 


hed forth his hand 





| 
| 
| 





“We are going away to America,” said a 
kind, cheery voice, speaking to the desolate child, 
a few weeks after this scene. ‘“ We hear pleas- 
ant accounts from two or three who went last 
year to the Wisconsin prairies; and Guillaume 
told me to ask you if you would not like to join 
us. He says you shall have a home with us as 
long as we have one, both for your own sake and 
that of your parents.” 

Ida was bewildered, for she knew s0 little of 
life beyond the ins that bounded her dai- 
ly view. But Guillaume and his wife had been 
very kind, and she would be lonelier than ever 
without them ; so after a little more explanation, 
and reading the letter of the emigrants, she ac- 
ceded to their wishes. She had no home, for 
sickness had swallowed up all but enough to pay 
the funeral expenses, simple as they were. So, 
on a morning as bright as that which witnessed 
her great sorrow, Ida found herself with a party 
of Swiss and Germans travelling by railway to 











would her absence at rach a time be accounted 


| fort Another wild rush of thoughts seemed to 


overthrow her reason. Delirium and fever that 
lasted many weeks succeeded ; and the hearts of 
the kind strangers were sorely saddened as they 
listened to her ravings of the mountain rills, the 
sweet vale where she lived, and the father and 
mother who had left her. Touched by her beau- 
ty, her helplessness and her desolation, her pro- 
tectress, Madame Pinard, who was a rich and 
childless widow, decided to adopt her; and dar- 
ing her illness, she watched over her as if she 
were her own child. 

Ida recovered, after a long and terrible fever. 
She was grateful and affectionate; and her whole 
heart that was not given to the dead, was bestow- 
ed upon Madame Pinard. Masters and teachers 
were employed to give her all the advantages 
that Paris afforded of education. Her beauty 
bloomed afresh, and the little Swiss girl, as Mad- 
ame’s protege, was courted and caressed as much 
as the wildest ambition of a Parisian belle could 
have desired. All this incense did not spoil Ida 
Keller, who now wrote Pinard to her name and 
came out confessedly the adopted daughter of 
one to whom the blessing of children had been 
denied. 

Madame’s first purchase was the painting 
through which she had found a daughter. It oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place among her pictures, 
and to Ida herself was the subject of a true and 
earnest delight. 

Second only to her adopted mother, in the es- 
timation of the beautiful Ida, was the young 
clerk of Goupil and Vibert. He had been the 
interpreter of her wild fancies as she lay ill, and 
of her grateful and affectionate expressi as 
she recovered her senses. And, although the 
highest and loftiest titles that Parisian society af- 
fords have been laid at her feet, she prefers to 
wait until Henri Thaboureur can offer her a 
home. Together they will then visit the dear 
Swiss valley, and afterwards they will endeavor 
to find, among the prairies of the western world, 
the friends and neighbors who lost her in the 
streets of Paris. 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


So much “advice to housekeepers” is con- 
stantly going the rounds of the press, that we 
feel a little diffident about broaching the subject ; 
but as it is a prolific theme, and one of general 
interest, inasmuch as the comfort, health and 





Paris from Strasbourg. Here, they d 
a journey on foot across the city, to the Havre 
railway station. And now came the still-recur- 
ring, never-ending variety of Parisian sight-see- 
ing. Unconscious that their own quaint attire 
was as much an object of interest as any of the 
gay shows were to them, they trudged along the 
boulevards and through the most crowded thor- 
oughfares, stopping to gaze eagerly upon the 
shop windows, and almost forgetting in their 
excitement, that they were not quite at their 
journey’s end. 

Longer and more eagerly did poor Ida gaze at 
a picture which caught her eye, of a little Swiss 
valley, that seemed at once to take her back to 
her own little home. Shre strained her eyes over 
the shoulders of a group of little boys who were 
pointing it out to some over-dressed girls—their 
sisters, perhaps—and the bonne who accompanied 
them. It was anew picture, she judged, by their 
enthusiasm, although she could not understand a 
word they said. She got nearer at last, and O, 
Heaven! it was indeed her own dear home! 
Somebody had seen it and sketched it; and there 
was the spring and the pet goat, and there too 
was her own father coming down the hill, and 
her own mother, in her white cap and apron, sit- 
ting at the door, and there too was Ida, with her 
eyes shaded by her hand, looking upward as if 
listening to the coming step. 

O, if she could but possess that picture! For- 
getting that she could not make the master of 
the shop understand her, she rushed eagerly in 
to beg the picture, little knowing what a fruitless 
request it might be. It was the beautiful picture 
room of Goupil and Vibert ; and one of the pro- 
prietors stood near the door. To him she pre- 
ferred her request, and he referred her to another 
by pointing to a young man who was at that mo- 
ment placing the picture itself in a better light, 
by adjusting the drapery above it. Happily, he 
understood her language, and her excited man- 
ner, her quaint dress and her demand to know 
the price of the new painting, all interested him. 
He drew her aside from observation, and on hear- 
ing her native tongue, she forgot her companions, 
forgot everything, while he was talking. He 
soon convinced her that the picture could not be 
hers, but to console her evident sorrow, he drew 
from a large portfolio, an engraving taken from 
it, and colored to the life. This was within her 
means, although it fairly ran away with the whole 
of her scanty property. With the possession of 
this , the b of her compan- 
ions came upon her, and she rushed from the 
shop to find them. 

Up and down the long street she ran, nervous 
and bewildered, vainly asking the passers-by for 
information, until, worn out with terror and fa- 
tigue, she heard a clock strike five! At five the 
train was to leave for Havre! The last sound 
scarcely struck on the poor girl’s ear before she 
fell. 

In Paris, crowded as are the streets, no one 
falls unnoticed. In a few moments a group had 
collected, several carriages had stopped, and 
finally, a lady had descended from hers and stood 
over the beautiful but apparently dead girl. She 
had fallen nearly opposite the shop where she 
had bought the fatal treasure that had worked 
all this woe ; and the young clerk, recognizing 
her, went out and gave the lady all the informa- 
tion he knew. The roll was still lying by her 
side, in corroboration of what he said, and the 
lady, yielding to a benevolent impulse, desired 
him to enter the carriage, into which she ordered 
her servants to lift the stranger. 

Medical aid was summoned to restore her, and 
the first face she saw was that of the young clerk. 
It seemed like that of a friend Jt was all ex- 
plained through him to the kind lady, but it was 
all too late to find her companions. They mast 
be far on their way to Havre, and the ship was 











to sail for America the next morning! How 


Pp of every family, depend very much on 
good housekeeping, we will venture a word. 

hese writers on housekeeping—who, by the 
way, are generally men, seem to think that one 
word covers the whole ground, and that is—work. 
To work early and late, to scrub and scour, and 
churn, and sweep, and wash, and bake—this, ac- 
cording to their theory is good housekeeping. 
There never was a greater mistake. Sonfe of 
the most notable workers we ever knew, were 
poor housekeepers. They made as much work 
as they did. To keep your whole house—gar- 
rets, closets, cellars—everything neat and clean ; 
to see that nothing is wasted ; to serve up well 
cooked food in an attractive and orderly manner ; 
to have “a place for everything and everything 
in its place,”—this is good housekeeping. This 
sounds formidable enough, but one head and one 
pair of hands very often ngeet all these require- 
ments, and that, too, in an easy, quiet way that 
seems like magic. It requires skill and fore- 
thonght to keep all straight, but by giving every- 
thing its proper time and place it is only 
accomplished. 

Ifa lady be mistress of a large family, it by 
no means follows that to be a good housekeeper, 
she must prepare every morsel of food, or do all 
the washing, sweeping, milking, and the thou- 
sand other things to be done ina family. She 
may not do any of them, and yet be a notable 
housekeeper. Any one can do the hard, rough 
work, but not every one can plan it rightly ; and 
this planning, ag , or wh you 
please to call it, is the grand secret of perfect 
housekeeping. Without it, one may work hard 
all the time, and still have a comfortless and dis- 
orderly home, while with it, a vast amount of 
work is performed with little bustle or fatigue, 
while the housewife has leisure for more refined 
occupations, or for mental improvement. We 
have known many notable housewives, who 
thought no farmer’s daughter should take time 
for music or reading, or even fine needle-work ; 
but we cannot understand why the workers 
should not enjoy such pleasures, as well as the 
idiers of fashion.—Mrs. Sarah S Socwell in New 
Jersey Farmer. 








MINBRALS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Assistant State Geologist of North Caro- 
lina—Mr. C. D. Smith—has recently put forth a 
very interestivg letter on the mineral wealth of 
western North Carolina. A copper bearing belt 
runs through Macon, Jackson, and Haywood 
counties, The veins descend twenty feet in 
depth in some of the leads, and the ore is rich. 
Most of the ore is yellow copper, pyrites, though 
occasionally some green carbonate and red oxyd 
are found. They yield from twenty to thirty per 
cent. of metallic copper. The mining is quite 
extensive near Franklin. Magnetic iron ore is 
found in great abundance near Franklin—the 
same kind of ore that the celebrated Swedes iron 
is made from. Manganese is also found in great 
quantities. In Cherokee county, the supply of 
hematite iron ore is immense. It extends down 
Valley river to the Georgia line. The marble of 
Cherokee county is snow white, variegated, and 
blue and banded. On the Natibala river there 
occurs a fine flesh-colored marble. Thick beds 
also, of agmalrolite, or figure stone, suitable for 
furnaces and fine porcelain ware, arrest the at- 
tention. There is also plenty of coal, which is 
the main element of power in modern engineer- 
ing and mining. North Carolina is rich in 
minerals. 





GREEDY FELLOWS. 


A Burman is not very particular in his food ; 
he will eat almost anything. Mr. Lanciego told 
me that, on one of these visits, his followers ob- 
served him eating some cheese, and in prowling 
about the ship they presently came upon what 
they took to be a similar delicacy, but which, to 
their grief, turned out to be a bar of yellow soap. 
They did not discover their mistake, nor discon- 
tinue their attacks upon it, until their mouths 
were foaming with the lather, and in utter aston- 
ishment at their master’s predilection for such 
nastiness.—Personal Narative of Two Years’ 
Imprisonment in Burmah. 


~+~—-e 


LIFE. 
Jean Paul has a quaint thought on life. He 
says :—‘ A spirit on high flings us into this life, 


and then counts thirty, forty, seventy or eighty, 
as we do when we roli a stone down an abyss, 
and by the time he has counted thus far, he hears 
our final, sullen plange into the grave.” Else- 
where he says :—" Life, like the olive, is a bitter 
fruit ; bat when submitted to hard pressare, yields 
& sweet oil.” 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 
Porr. —Oak trees attain to the age of one thousand 


years. 
The oak enlarges its circumference from 10} incues to | 


12 inches in a year. The interior of a great eak at Al- 
lonville, io dy, has been d 
of worship 

R. G. E , Quebee.—We believe that the coldest spot on 





the earth is the scantily-populated town of Yakutsk, in — 
tern Siberia. In this dreary aud remote region the | 
earth ts always frosen, the summer's thaw never reach: | 


ing below three feet from the surface, the subterranean 
fee having acomputed depth of two Lundred yards 


In January the thermometer has been known to sink | 


below the bitterest cold experienced 
by Ross during his expedition ; and yet the inhabitants, 
favored by a warm though short summer, reap both 
wheat and barley, and cultivate successfully potatoes, 
and various other hardy vegetables. 

C. C., Salem, Mass.—The nightmare is said to have de- 
rived ite name from Mara, an evil spirit of the Scanddi- 
navians, which, according to the Runick theology, 
seized men in their sleep and deprived them of the 
power of volition. 

A. C., South Boston.—The historical legend to which you 
tefer is as follows :—Fulke, Earl of Anjou, having been 
uilty of crime, was enjoined, by way of penance, to go 

e the Moly Land, and submit to castigation. He ac- 
qui , babited himeelt In lowly attire, and as a 
mark of humility wore a sp: broom in his cap. 
The expiation fivished, Fulke adopted the name of 
Plan’ , from the Latin name of the broom, Plania- 
genista, His descendants continued the name, and 
many successive nobles of the line of Anjou decorated 
their belmets with this plant The arms of Richard I. 
were two lions combatant. Crest, a planta-genista, or 
broom-sprig. pen great seal a broom-sprig is 
placed on exch side of the throne. 
. C., Chicago —It was related of Milo, by Atheneus, 
that be took a bull three years old upon his shoulders. 
carried him three times round the stadium, knocked 
him down with one blow of his fist, and ate him up the 
same day. When your gymnast can beat that, we shall 
endorse bis superiority. 

A. J. C.—In the opinion of competent critics, the History 
of Herodotue, next to the Liiad and : is the 

reatest effort of Greek literary genius. It is claimed 
for it, that “it remains pot only without an equal, but 
without rival or parallel, in the literature of Greece or 
of Europe.” 

Inquirer. - The expression, ‘‘over the signature,”’ is an 
Aweri igarism, and we are surprised so many in- 
te!ligent writers use it. ‘‘ Our correspondent who 

writes over the signature of Higginbottom.’’ One might 

just as well say * The soldier who fought over the en- 
o! o.”” The word signature is used meta- 
phorically—it has no reference to the place where the 
writer appears, but refers to the style device, or em- 
blem under which he presents himseif to the public. 
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THE RAREY SYSTEM. 

All our readers are aware that Mr. John S. 
Rarey, the celebrated horse-tamer, after acquir- 
ing fame and fortune in Europe by the exhibition 
of his system of taming horses, is now in this 
country, and has been as successful in New York 
and Brooklyn as he was in London and Paris. 
The most vicious horses that could possibly be 
procured have been sent to him to test his pow 
ers, and though one of these animals is supposed 
to have been previously blistered, or in sume 
other way rendered so sensitive that a touch was 
agony, he has mastered every one of them. A 
regular man-killer in his hands becomes as gentle 
as a sheep. 

But, as “envy doth merit like its shade pur- 
sae,” some people have denied the originality of 
Mr. Rarey’s system, others its efficacy. A 
French veterinary surgeon in a New York paper 
asserts that the process ruins the horses that are 
subjected to it. Now as to the first charge, we 
believe that Mr. Rarey himself does not claim to 
have invented all the details of his process, but 
rests his reputation on the skilful combination of 
former methods, and their reduction to system. 
Farriers have for years been accustomed to throw 
colts before shoeing them ; horsemen have long 
ago tied up a near foreleg to enable them to 
mount or manage a kicking horse, and we have 
seen a circus-rider pull a horse’s foot from under 
him in the process of learning him to bend or 
lie down. Other men, too, have counselled and 
practised kindness in breaking and "4 


( 


head with perfect impunity; and not only that, 
buat he will rest it against you, and put his head 





in your pocket, if it is big enoagh 
* How to Shoe a Lorv.—1 have otten heen 
angry with farriers for the bangling way in which 
they tovk hold of a hoof when about ro «hor 
Don’t grab it, bat begin thas: Pat the horse's 
neck, pat his shoulders, lean yourself familiarly 
aguins: the upper part of his leg, then run your 
| hand gently down his leg, then take mp the hoof 


steadily. The foot will lie quietly in your hand, 

the muscles will relax, and there will be no 

farther trouble, for the reason thet vou have con. 
| vinced the animal that you are his friend, and 
intend him no harm 

“ Kicking in Harness ~Horses kick from fear ; 
they look back, and seeing the wagon rolling 
after them, they run also; but tinding the wheels 
keep pace with their increased speed, they be- 
come more frightened and kick to rid themselves 
| from the imaginary danger; by kicking, they 
hurt their legs; the pain goads them on, until 
the rehicle is demolished. Now if the horse 
had been shown the wagon, had nosed it, and 
been famillar with its inability to do him harm, 
his fears would not have got the better of bis 
instinct. Man must teach the horse all he ex- 
pects of him; he will then obey, to the letter, 
all his wishes. 

“ Mounting —In mounting a horse, men go to 
work the wrong end first, as they do in every- 
thing that concerns the horse. It is as simple 
as possible. You do rot want al! the weight of 
a horse on one side of a horse. The saddle 
would then be drawn on one side, and it is not 
easy for the animal to sustain the weight, but 
place your hand on his neck, grasping his mane, 
then spring lightly into the saddle. This can be 
done as well when the saddle is loose un his back 
as when itis tightly girded.” 





+. > 
A NAUTOMANIAGC. 

We have not been able to tind in any scientific 
works we have consulted, any description of a 
species of dementia which has come under our 
observation, and to which we have assigned ihe 
name of nautomaniac. The victim in this case 
is a young man of good education and fair prom- 
ise, aud was, we believe, originally destined tor 
the law. In the meautime he is employed as a 
clerk in a large establishment at the head of 
which is arich uncle of his. To say that the 
recent vagaries of this young gentleman cause 
great uneasiness to his relative would be to paint 
feebly the agonies of that aged gentleman. 

Until within a few weeks our unfortunate 
young friend was a stakil, pains-taking, horme- 
keeping person. Brough up inan inland town, 
he was totally ignorant of the mysteries fumilier 
to those who go down to the sea in ships, and 
cared not to be initiated. All at once, however, 
his tastes have beeume furiousiy nautical; and 
from raving about the sea he has become fully 
impressed with the idea that he ix shortly to yo 
op a voyage up the Mediwrranean. Fired with 
this fancy, be has been ruinously prodigal in she 
purchase of charts and instruments. He steers 
his way through the streets of Boston by com 
pass—the ouly sensible thing he dows, by the 
way—and affects the murine, in garb, speech and 
action. His morning salutation is, “ How does 
she head?” Though otterly hating tobacco, 
he an inord quantity per 
diem. Though surrounded by every luxury, he 
eats nothing but ship bread and salt junk. He 
has swung a hammock in his bedroom, and at 
stated intervals rushes forth on the flat reof of 
his house, and reefs all she clothes wpon the lines. 
He has even been detected in punching eyeler 
holes in the sheets for the insertion of reef-poits. 
The other day he tried to stop a wagon in mo- 
tion by grasping one of the spokes, and when 








horses. Rarey alone has, out of the chaos o! 
theories and practices, elimi d and combined 
the elements of a scientific system. He is there- 
fore fully entitled to all the honors that his most 
enthusiastic friends claim for him. 

As for the process injuring a horse, we do not 
believe it. During Rarey’s stay in Europe, hun- 
dreds of valuable horses passed through his 
hands; and many hundreds of his pupils have 
been practising on thousands of horses, and not 
a single instance of injury has yet been pro- 
claimed—neither physical, nor moral injury. 
Every movement the horse makes during his 
fierce and brief struggle with his teacher is a 
natural one, and there is no possibility of his 
hurting himself. And it is absurd to say that a 
horse can become more frantic and excited, un- 
der such an application of force, unaccompanied 
by pain, as Mr. Rarey uses, than when being 
lashed unmercifully in harness, dashing and 
plunging about, kicking over shafts and splinter- 
bars, rolling on the ground, or flinging himself 
against stone walls, as in the old system of 
breaking. By that system many horses are 
irretrievably ruined in limb or in temper; but we 
have never heard a complaint that one of Rarey’s 
educated horses was ever broken spirited after he 
had been trained by him. 

Rarey simply teaches a horse that man is his 
master, and that no effort of his, however pow- 
erful, can resist the intelligent force applied to 
him. The exhibition of power on the part of 
the man is followed by caresses and patient 
kindness, and thenceforth he is a willing servant. 
Did you ever notice the touching confidence a 
blind horse reposes in his rider or driver? He 
yields instant obedience to voice and rein, and 
yet may be a free going, high-spirited animal. 
Jast that same confidence and obedience Mr. 
Rarey’s four-footed pupils repose in bim. 

Mr. Rarey’s lectures abound in practical hints 
on the management of the horse, a sample of 
which we subjoin. As thousands of our readers 
own horses, and many of our country friends 
have the whole care of them, they will be obliged 
to us for the information. 

“ How to Approach a Horse-—Never ran at a 
horse. Many people, in attempting to catch a 
horse, run athim. How would yon like it, if 
meeting a friend in the street, you should be 
caught by the nose? Not mach. Well, the 
horse is just as sensitive as you are. Treat him 
kindly, use him gently, and you can handie his 








the asked him with a profane reference 
to his eyes, what he was doing, he replied he was 
“taking his trick at the wheel.” 

In a word the vayaries of this unfortunate be- 
ing are becoming so complicated and dange . 
thas his friends will soon see themselves con- 
strained to provide him with a straight waistcoat 
instead of the blue jacket of which ae is insanely 
dreaming. 








Mrs. Governor Banus —A most exquisite 
specimen of the photographic art may be seen at 
the gallery of Messrs. Silsbee, Cease & Co. No. 
2994 Washington Street. It is a cahinetsized 
photograph in water colors of Mrs. N. P. Banks, 
in the dress which she woge at tlre ball yiven ta 
the Prince of Wales ; the likeness is admirable, 
and the whole picture is in the first style of the 
art. We have never seen a more faithful like- 
ness of this lady, or a picture which afforded a 
better idea of her personal appearance. There 
are many other good pictures on exhibition, and 
the rooms of Messrs. S., ©. & Co., are well worth 
a visit. They have just received from Louisville 
a photograph of Major Anderson, taken from 
life about a year since. This they propose re- 
ducing in size and adding it to their collection of 
photographic cards, which already includes the 
Prince of Wales, Lieutenant Hall, the Prince 
Imperial, Brignoli, Patti, Piccolomini, and many 
other, all of which are sold at very reasonable 
prices. 

os.ee + 

Proverns.— The French excel us in the 
pointedness of their proverbs. We say “the 
burned child dreads the tire.”’ They say, ‘the 
sealded cat dreads cold water”’ How mach 
more emphatic ! 

ses e—-——-—_— 

Excovracixe —A man who sued a conductor 
of the Hudson River Railroad for putting him 
off the cars, obtained, from an expendicure of a 
thousand dollars, six cents damages 
lottery. 


Law is a 


ore 





Usiversat Laxovaces —There are two lan- 
gueges that are universal—one love and the other 
money. Women understand one, and men the 
other. Occasionally the women understand both. 
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A wittis Nicutiscare —Mre. Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt: is the happy mother of another son 
The infant first saw the lyght im England 
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DIAMOND FRTTRAS. 
Do roe think dear reader, that roo et 
like to own three millome of dotlars’ wort 


hhamonds'! Perhaps yee Bat how of 

tetlhons of dellam’ worth of diamonds of 
you’ Do you ok 1 @ any pleesanter : 
boand heed end feet te fecters of diamonds 
in beks of ont) Tf you do, just reed the 
tory of the Dake of Brenewick and ha 


moods, every particalar af which is roecke 
by the Parw correspondent of the New (r 
Dreayune 
The mort profowed edamantolagtet & 
world & the Deke of Brenewick. He hast 
possession three millions of dollars’ wors 
diamonds He has just published @ catal 
of his diamonds, sed in the appendia there 
Rottce of the most celebrated diamonds ty 
world. The catalagwe numbers got how 
It gives, with great de 
let of bu shiteiransparent, Grete white, « 
white, steeiwhite, blac white, laght Mee, | 
blue, hghoyeliow, bright pellow, amber» 
straw, champagee, deep rose, roay, high 
Opalescen|, pomegranate, violent, greenieh, 
sowgrecn, brown, laght-brown, deep brown 
black opaqae black, Londoe fog, eandy, | 
blackspoted, cracked, split, soratebed, « 
uncut, square, round, oval, obteng, oF 
pointed, piyeonered, almond, Chines 
dumonds lt relates how thie once edu 
‘Turkish sabre, that a royal diadem, anus 
imperial collar, a third @ grand electors 
this black diamond was an idol's oye, the 
liaat rosy diamond was taken from the Ke 
Baber, at Agra, in 1526 (it weighs 61 
ead is worth $69,000), those were the we 
battous of the Emperor Dow Pedro, Uy 
moni ring, with the Staart com of arma, « 
cipher “MOS,” belonged to Mary, Qu 
Scouts; that paw of earrings bung once of 
Antoinette 
Lhe Duke of Branswick has in his por 
fifwen of the winety known diamonds, « 
thi ty six carau, bat he has not adiamonc 
S20o000 He has a pleuty of diamonds 
$20,000, 850,000, $45,000 apiowe; he ! 
worth 860.000 each, one worth $70,000, ¢ 
worth $80 000, bat be hasa't one worth 6 
Ho is in treaty pow toe two diamonds, 
whick i worth $252,000 and the other & 
and which rank in the order of procedom 
lished by adumantologtems, ia the six: 
which is next after the regweat's diamond, 
formor in the eighth rank, thet ie, mext 
Orlof diamond of Russia, La his lier 
brated diamonds be places ia the from 
brilliant white diamond, weighing 20 co 
belonging to some Kast Indian priace, « 
$2,500,000 ; next comes the Kobi neo 
weighs 187 carats, and which he see 
worth $1,583,440; next comes the 
Matare's (Hornco) diamonds, it ts of 
beautitul water conceivable; the Go 
Batavia offered the rajah $150,000, tw. 
war, armed, equipped and proviss 
months, ang « large quantity of canr 
powder and congreve rockets; the raj, 
them all,and preferred keeping his diam 
passes for a talisman; it is worth ¢ 
Next comes the Great Mogal, which is 
tiful rove color, and of the shape and » 
a hens ogg; it is worth 6764,000, m 
the Duke of Brunswick's valeauveon, Ub 
ernier, the traveller, sets it down as t 
$5,344,655 ; the regent’s diamond of Fy 
which, by the way, belonged to Lord ‘ 
grandiather, who brought it from Indie 
in the heel of bis shoe), comes only in 
rank ; it weighs 196 1-4 carats 
$759,540, it is the purest diamond 
required two years to cut it; before it 
weighed 410 carats; the chippinge of it 
for $40,000 
The Duke of Branewiek anys the + 
mond of Kassia is worth only 654456 
S1K,516,550, ae some persons have | 
and le ways the Sancy diamond, wh 
Paul Domidotf parchased at the price o 
is worth only $29,160, bat then th 
Brunswick reckons ite bistorical valar 
ing, althoagh it once adurned the 
Charles the Bold, was found alr he 
the battle field of Nancy, was sold i 
land, carried to Portugal and there sot 
to King Antonio, to Heary ILL, was 
by « aoble w whom he confided it—ew 
the faithful noble sooner than delir 
bers, and was found in hie body, oh 
interred for the parpose of disoovert 
Duke of Hranewick dares not leave I’ 
period of the year, hie diamonds 
chained Unore. He dares not sleep 
(rome poople reckon thie liberty of p 
the great {ranches of Varies) a 
Theo be lives in « howse constrer 
much for comfort as for security. |b 
proof, varrounded on every side by « 
the wall iteclf w earroended by « bof 
ing, defended by innumerable sharp 
which are so contrived that if any per 
any one of them, a chime of belle tay 


26° qearte pages 





to ring an slerm, thie irom reilin, 
$i4.127. He keeps bie diamonds in 
in a thick well, bee teed le placed ay 
no burglar may break inte it withes 
at ieart waking him, and thet be 
himerl! «ith them without leering b 
eafe @ lined with granite and «© 
locks have a eocret which meet te b 
they can be opened, if they are ope 
lence, « dacherge of fireerme takes 
will inevitalAy &Ul the bargter, aad 
time a chime of tatle in every pcm 
are et ringing He hes bat ome © 
bedroom —the sash ie of the tow 
shetiors are of the thickest sheet ino 
ing <f hie rom pleted eth iron © 
thick, and oo the Bow =The 4 
into it by of exlid sheetiron, aad cons 
unlees vor be master of the corres oe 
the bow t A case of 6 Gennes we er 
vers. jvaded ead capped, lee open 
withsn reach of hao tend 
=——-r _ 

Pravise Compe —Helt « oi 

carts ose mate annaaliy im Lowtoo 

















h perfect impunity ; and not only that, 
ll reet it against you, and put his head 
ocket, if it is big enough. 
to Shoe a Llorve.—1 have often been 
h farriers for the bungling way in which 
hold of a hoof when about to shoe it. 
xb it, but begin thus: Pat the horse’s 
his shoulders, lean yourself familiarly 

ve upper part of his leg, then run your 
tly down his leg, then take up the hoof 
The foot will lie quietly in your hand, 
cles will relax, and there will be no 
ouble, for the reason that you have con- 
e animal that you are his friend, and 
im no harm. 
ing in Harness. —Horses kick from fear ; 
« back, and seeing the wagon rolling 
a, they run also; but finding the wheels 
ce with their increased speed, they be- 
re frightened and kick to rid themselves 
v¢ Imaginary danger; by kicking, they 
rt legs; the pain goads them on, until 
icle is demolished. Now if the horse 
n shown the wagon, had nosed it, and 
millar with its inability to do him harm, 
would not have got the better of his 
Man must teach the horse all he ex- 
* him; he willthen obey, to the letter, 
wishes. 
inting —In mounting a horse, men go to 
he wrong end first, as they do in every- 
vat concerns the horse. It is as simple 
ible. You do not want all the weight of 
on one side of a horse. The saddle 
hen be drawn on one side, and it is not 

+ the animal to sustain the weight, but 

our hand on his neck, grasping his mane, 

ring lightly into the saddle. This can be 

- well when the saddle is loose un his back 

"itis tightly girded.” 





A NAUTOMANIAC, 
have not been able to find in any scientific 
we have consulted, any description of a 
of dementia which has come under our 
ation, and 10 which we have assigned the 
of nautomapiac. Tbe victim in this case 
ang man of good education and fair prom- 
al was, we believe, originally destined for 
w. In the meantime he is employed as a 
in a large establishment at the head of 
.is@rich uncle of his. To say that the 
vagaries of this young gentleman cause 
uneasiness to his relative would be to paint 
the agonies of that aged gentleman. 
il within a few weeks our unfortunate 
¢ friend was a staki, pains-taking, home- 
ag person. Brought up inan inland town, 
a totally ignorant of the mysteries familier 
ose who go down to the sea in ships, and 
. pot to be imitimied. All at once, however, 
stes have become furiousiy nantical; and 
raving about the sea he has become fully 
essed with the idea that he is shortly to yo 
voyage up the Mediterranean. Fired with 
‘ancy, be has been rninously prodigal in the 
hase of charts aud instruments. He steers 
way through the streets of Boston by com 
—the ouly semsible thing he dees, by the 
—and affects the murine, in garb, speech and 
=. His morning salutation is, “ How does 
head?” Though witerly hating tobacco, 
consumes an inordinate quantity per 
a. Though surrounded by every luxury, he 
nothing but ship bread and salt junk. He 
swang a b k in his bed » and at 
ed intervals rushes forth on the flat reof of 
house, and reefs all she clothes upon the lines. 
has even been detected in punching eyelet 
vs in the sheets for the insertion of reet-points, 
v other day he tried to stop a wagon in mo- 
1 by grasping one of the spokes, and when 
: teamster asked him with a profane reference 
ais eyes, what he was doing, he replied he was 
iking his trick at the wheel.” 
.n a word the vagaries of this unfortunate be- 
are becoming so complicated and dangerous, 
t his friends will soon see themselves con- 
.ained to provide him with a straight waistcoat 
twead of the blue jacket of which ae is insanely 
-aming. 








Mus. Governor Banxs.—A most exquisite 
ecimen of the photographic art may be seen at 
» gallery of Messrs. Silsbee, Case & Co., No. 
45 Washington Street. It is a cabinetsized 
otograph in warer colors of Mrs. N. P. Banks, 
the dress which she woge at the ball given to 
 Prinee of Wales ; the likeness is admirable, 
d the whole picture is in the first style of the 
We have never seen a more faithful like- 
#8 of this lady, or a picture which afforded a 
etter idea of her personal appearance. There 
e many other good pictures on exhibition, and 
10 rooms of Messrs. S., C. & Co., are well worth 
visit. They have just received from Louisville 
photograph of Major Anderson, taken from 
e about a year since. This they propose re- 
icing in size and adding it to their collection of 
wtographie cards, which already includes the 
rince of Wales, Lieutenant Hall, the Prince 
uperial, Brignoli, Patti, Piccolomini, and many 
her, all of which are sold at very reasonable 
ices. 
Provexns.— The French excel us in the 
vintedness of their proverbs. We say “the 
wned child dreads the tire.” They say, “the 
alded cat dreads cold water.” 
ore emphatic ! 


How mach 





Excovracixe.—A man who sued a conductor 
the Hudson River Railroad for putting him 
¥ the cars, obtained, from an expendicure of a 
wousand dollars, six cents damages. Law is a 
ttery. 
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Unsiversat Laxsovaces —There are two lan- 
ages that are universal—one love and the other 
ovey. Women understand one, and men the 
her. Occasionally the women understand both, 
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A urrris Niowtixcate.—Mrs. Jenny Lind 
oldschmidt is ure happy mother of another son. 
he infant first saw the light in England. 











































DIAMOND FETTEBS. 

Do you think, dear reader, that you should 
like to own three millions of dollars’ worth of 
diamonds? Perhaps yes. But how if three 
millions of dollars’ worth of diamonds owned | 
yout Deo you think it is any pleasanter to be 
bound hand and feet in fetters of diamonds than | 
in links of iron? If you do, just read the his- 
tory of the Duke of Brunswick and his dia- | 
monds, every particular of which is vouched for 
by the Paris correspondent of the New Orleans _ 
Picayune. 

The most profound adamantologist in the 
world is the Duke of Brunswick. He has in his 
possession three millions of dollars’ worth of 
diamonds. He has just published a catalogue | 
of his diamonds, and in the appendix there is a | 
notice of the most celebrated diamonds in the | 
world. This catalogue numbers not less than 
268 quarto pages. It gives, with great detail, a 
list of his white-transparent, first-white, second- 
white, steel-white, blue-white, light-blue, black- 
blue, light-yellow, bright-yellow, amber-yeliow, 
straw, champagne, deep-rose, rosy, light-rose, 
opalescent, } Mg violent, greenish, green, 
seusgreen, brown, light-brown, deep-brown, dusk 
black, opaque-black, London-fog, sandy, frosty, 
black-spotted, cracked, split, scratched, ill-cut, 
uncet, square, round, oval, oblong, octagon, 
pointed, pigeon-cyed, almond, Chinese-eyed 
diamonds. {t relates how this once adorned a 
‘Turkish sabre, that a royal diadem, anuther an 
imperial collar, a third a grand electoral hat; 
this black diamond was an idol’s eye, that bril- 
liaut rosy diamond was taken from the Emperor 
Baber, at Agra, in 1526 (it weighs 41 carats, 
and is worth $69,000), those were. thé waistcoat 
buttous of the Emperor Don Pedro; this dia- 
moni ring, with the Stuart coat of arms, and the 
cipner ““M.8.,” belonged to Mary, Queen of 
Scots; that pair of ear-rings hung once on Maria 
Antoinette. 

‘Lhe Duke of Brunswick has in his possession 
fifteen of the ninety known diamonds, weighing 
thi.ty-six caraus, but he has not adiamond worth 
$20,000. He has a plenty of diamonds worth 
$20,000, $30,000, $45,000 apiece; he has two 
worth $60,000 each, one worth $70,000, and one 
worth $80,000 ; bat he hasn’t one worth $200,000. 
He is in treaty now for two diamonds, one of 
whick is worth $232,000 and the other $650,000, 
and which rank in the order of precedence estab- 
lished by adamantologists, in the sixth rank, 
which is next after the regent’s diamond, and the 
former in the eighth rank, that is, next after the 
Orlotf diamond of Russia. In his list of cele- 
brated diamonds he places in the front rank a 
brilliant white diamond, weighing 25v carats, and 
belonging to some East Indian prince, and worth 
$2,500,000 ; next comes the Koh-i-noor, which 
weighs 187 carats, and which he sets down as 
worth $1,383,840; next comes the Rajah of 
Matara’s (Borneo) diamonds, it is of the most 
b iful water ivable; the Governor of 
Batavia offered the rajah $150,000, two brigs-of- 
war, armed, equipped and provisioned for six 
months, ang a large quantity of cannon ,balls, 
powder and congreve rockets; the rajah refused 
them all,and preterred keeping his diamond,which 
passes for a talisman; it is worth $1,339,455 
Next comes the Great Mogul, which is of a beau- 
tiful rose color, and of the shape and size of half 
a hen’s egg; it is worth $784,000, according to 
the Duke of Brunswiek’s valuation, though Tav- 
ernier, the traveller, sets it down as being worth 














$3,344,655 ; the regent’s diamond of France (and 
which, by the way, belonged to Lord Chatham’s 
grandfather, who brought it from India concealed 
in the heel of his shoe), comes only in the fifth 
rank; it weighs 136 1-4 carats—it is worth 
$739,840; itis the purest diamond known; it 
required two years to cut it; before it was cut it 
weighed 410 carats ; the chippings of it were sold 
for $40,000. 

The Duke of Brunswick says the Orloff dia- 
mond of Russia is worth only $344,360, and not 
$18,516,580, a8 some persons have pretended ; 
and he says the Sancy diamond, which Prince 
Paul Demidoff purchased at the price of $400,000, 
is worth only $29,160; but then the Duke of 
Brunswick reckons its historical value as noth- 
ing, although it once adorned the sword of 
Charles the Bold, was found after his death on 
the batrle-field of Nancy, was sold in Switzer- 
jand, carried to Portugal and there sold, belonged 
to King Antonio, to Henry ILL, was swallowed 
by @ noble to whom he confided it—swallowed by 
the faithful noble sooner than deliver it to rob- 
bere, and was found in his body, which was dis- 
interred for the purpose of discovering it. The 
Duke of Branswick dares not leave Paris at any 
period of the year; his diamonds keep him 
chained there. He dares not sleep from home 
(some people reckon this liberty of pillow one of 
the great franchises of Paris) a single night. 
Then he lives in a house constructed not so 
much for comfort as for security. It is burylar- 
proof, surrounded on every side by a high wall ; 
the wall itself is surrounded by a lofty iron rail- 
ing, defended by i ble sharp spear-heads, 
which are so contrived that if any person touches 
any one of them, a chime of bells begins instantly 
to ring an alarm; this iron railing cost him 
$14,127. He keeps his diamonds in a safe, built 
in athick wall; his bed is placed against it, that 
no burglar may break into it without kiiling, or 
at least waking him, and that he may amuse 
himself with them without leaving his bed. This 
safe is lined with granite and with iron; the 
locks have a secret which must be known before 
they can be opened ; if they are opened by vio- 
lence, a discharge of tire-arms takes place, which 
will inevitably kill the burglar, and at the same 
time achime of bells in every room of his house 
are set ringing. He has but one window in his 
bedroom—the sash is of the stoutest iron—the 
shutters are of the thickest sheet-iron. The ceil- 
ing of his room is plated with iron several inches 
thick, and so is the floor. The door opening 
into it is of solid sheet-iron, and cannot be entered 
unless one be master of the secret combination of 
the lock. A case of a dozen six-barrelled revol- 
vers, loaded and capped, lies open upon a table 
within reach of his bed. 











Prayixc Carps.—Half a million packs of 
cards are made annually in London. 


A writer thus describes a visit to the great 
rifle-maker at his workshop in Paris: “Our at- 
tention was next directed to the che/’s collection | 
of cartridges, bullet-moulds and ballets. They 
were arranged in a series of drawers, and looked | 
a grimly menacing sort of instruments. He 


| told us that he had made balls in every conceiv- 


able shape, and that he had manufactured the 
moulds with his own hands. One of the speci- 
mens was remarkably ingenious. Minnie de- 
clared that it was calculated to give the least 
possible resistance to the air. And thus the chef 
illustrated his assertion: he took an iron tube, 
and, standing at one end of the shop, blew his 
bullet with such force that it stuck firmly into the 
opposite wall. Again and again he blew it from 


| a fixed point and again and again it reached 


about the same hole it made at the first shot. 
The bullet was on the same principle of the 
Archimedian screw. Then we had an anecdote 
in reference to this screw bullet. Minnie took 
this ingenious bullet and a tube to the Tuileries, 
and submitted his new projectile to the emperor. 
A few days afterward the chef paid a second 
visit to his sovereign, and found that his majesty 
had riddled the richly-ornamented walls of his 
cabinet with the new projectile. We passed from 
this subject to another. Holding up one of the 
compact cartridges he had recently made, Minnie 
proceeded to prove how soldiers might be sent 
into the field with an inexhaustible supply of 
ammunition. At every turn in his crowded little 
workshop he had some experiment to show, or 
some half-developed idea at which he was work- 
ing. At breakfast, over his slice of melon, or at 
the butts of Vincennes, the chef is the same man. 
His idea is before him. The perfection of arms 
is the devouring passion of his life. Always at- 
tempting something new, always practising his 
arms, he may, any day, produce a great result. 
In France he is known as the great authority on 
fire-arms, and it was to him, therefore, that the 
emperor appealed for advice when the new Im- 
perial Guard was to be armed. The question 
was not slowly filtered through committees and 
councils. M. Minnie was summoned. He 
stated his views frankly, and gave reasons for 
them. The emperor listened and decided. M. 
Minnie armed the Imperial Guard of France.” 





THE MEN IN BLOUSES. 

As a proof of Louis Napoleon’s popularity we 
are told that when the other day, he alighted 
from a plain carriage in the Buis de Boulogne, 
put on his skates, and darted out into the middle 
of the lake, some working men in blouses recog- 
nized him, in spite of his plain dress, and ex- 
claimed, “Here’s the emperor! Long live the 
emperor!” giving the keynote of a acclaim. 
Now we don’t dispute the popularity of the 
emperor, but we do doubt that the men who 
started the cheers were what they appeared to be, 
genuine mechanics. We will venture to say that 
beneath those blouses were pistols and poignards, 
and these men were really police agents. When 
Pianora, three or four years ago, shot at the em- 
peror as he was riding out apparently unat- 
tended, fifty men in blouses instantly surrounded 
the assassin. ‘They were police agents. Napo- 
leon never ventures out without having plenty of 
them armed upon the route over which he moves. 
There are too many vindictive and desp 


EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 
The dead are images cut into the earth; the 


| living, images raised upon it. 


The Prince of Wales is digging away at his 
books at Cambridge College, England. 

Learning, like some wines, is apt to spoil, un- 
less the bottle is filled to the cork. 


At Perrysville, Indiana, a tract of marly land | 


has been burning some time. 

Some quaint writer says that in the book of 
nature an eccentric man is — a dash. 

He is a poor man who lives by borrowing the 
words, decisions and actions of others. 

A Belgian lately skated an hour, balancing a 
basket of eggs on his head. 

He who can crush his enemy, but forbears, is 
born to be a conqueror. 

The Turks use no mills but beat their coffee 
with pestles in a mortar. 

Where there is mach pretension much has been 
borrowed—nature never pretends. 

General Cameron, a Scotchman, has been made 
commander of the British troops in New Zealand. 

The mind is depraved by low society; it vies 
to equality with equals. 

William Hillyer, the best cricketer in England, 
died lately, aged 47. 

Call him a saint who can forget his own pangs 
in the grief of others. 

The stone work of the British houses of par- 
liament is decaying and crumbling away. 

He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 
duty approaches sublimity. 

Truth, wisdom and love, it is said, seek rea- 
sons; malice seeks only causes. 

A man in Vermont plays so sweetly on the 
bugle, his wife saves the notes for sugar. 

When is a ragged beggar like a millionaire ? 
When he is collecting his “ rents.” 

Rev. Moses Spencer, of Bennington, Vt., re- 
cently lost five children by diptheria. 

The English garrisons in the Mediterranean 
have been strengthened by additional corps. 

In spite of some drawbacks, the ice crop of 
this year has been favorable. 

In a few more days we shall have reached 
spring—the spring of almanacs. 

Jerome Bonaparte has invoked the aid of the 
law to establish his legitimacy. 

The Boston Theatre has been doing the eques- 
trian spectacle of Tippoo Saib. 

Miss Cushman will perform for the last time 
in Boston shortly. She goes to Europe. 





ANECDOTE OF TAMBERLIK. 

The following is stated to be the origin of Mr. 
Tamberlik’s famous “wut sharp,” which was 
worth so much to him. He is by birtha Roman, 
but his family is of Polish origin. He stutvered 
badly when he was a child, and his family des- 
tined him to slumber in the stalls of the church. 
He ran away from the theological seminary and 
entered the army. Discovering one day that he 
had a splendid tenor’s voice, he quitted the army 
and took Guglielmi (a son of the celebrated 
Guglielmi) for his singing-master, under whom 
he made such progress that he was soon engaged 
at the San Carlo ; heand Fraschina (who a sev- 
eral years older) sharing between them the tenor’s 
parts—Fraschini singing the forte, and Tamber- 
lik the ¢enorino. Being wretchedly paid at this 
opera-house, he quitted Italy for Spain, where he 





characters in Paris, the emperor has too many 
deadly enemies, to allow him to dispense with 
these precautions. And then these fellows are 
useful in facturing appl They know 
exactly when and where to start the cry of vive 
U empereur !—are the imperial vive ’ imperatrice! 
vive le prince imperial! No, no, Louis Napoleon 
is not so foolhardy as to trust himself among his 
beloved and beloving Parisians without a safe- 
guard ; and he is right, for people do queer 
things in Paris, sometimes. 








A warrow Escarr.—Orange or lemon juice 
left upon a knife or other piece of iron, will in a 
few days, produce a stain so nearly resembling 
that caused by blood as to deceive the most care- 
ful observer ; and not many years ago, in Paris, 
a man was nearly convicted of murder, owing to 
a knife being found in his possession with what 
was pronounced by several witnesses to be blood, 
upon the blade, but was afterwards discovered to 
be lime juice. 





Very Easity Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enclose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





RatHer seEvERE.—A Connecticut pedler, 
calling upon an old lady to dispose of some 
goods, inqnired of her if she conld tell him of 
any road that no pedler had ever travelled? 
“Yes,” said she, “I know of one, and only 
one, that no pedler has travelled (the pedler’s 
countenance brightened), and that’s the road to 
heaven.” 





Lacoyic Foon —A Parisian cook has suc- 
ceeded in concocting food, so that a piece of his 
preparation the size of a visiting card will make 
a bow! of eapital soup, when dissolved in boiling 
water. We have heard of issuing soup-tickets 


to the poor, but here the tickets and the soup are 
identical. 





Tue Moox.—Some of our modern savans as- 
sert that there is a hole through the centre of the 
moon. Has the axle dropped ont, or is it really 
made of green cheese, and the middle been bored 
out by tasters ' 





nilididiiiihichecamecuniges 

Earty Deatu.—Bleesed is he who dies in 
the flower of youth; it is as if he had risen 
from the midst of a feast before he was 
intoxicated. 





True Love.—The purest joy we can expe- 
rience in one we love, is to see that person a 





soarce of bappiness to others. 





an gag at Barcelona. 
One day, while rehearsin, a new part in which 
he was to appear that evening, he lost his voice. 
Nevertheless, there was no such thing as closing 
the opera-house or changing the piece; for the 
court had commanded the opera and the per- 
formance. ‘ Then, if you can’t sing, bawl,”’ ex- 
claimed the orchestra, upon Tamberlik’s saying, 
“ By Jove! Icannotsing!” ‘“ Bawl,” continued 
the leader of the orchestra; “T’ll give you the 
pitch!” and he knocked th» piano as hard as he 
could. All at once, Tamberlik, the tenorino, who 
never sang anything but the softest, sweetest mel- 
odies, thundered “do sharp,” in clear, bell-tongued 
tones. His fortune was made; a new “star” 
rose above the lyre horizon. 





Hisrory or a Liz.—A common phrase in 
the letter of an Italian tourist, to the effect that 
a mutual friend had not been seen in public for 
some time, and that it was reported that the 
Marquis of Downshire “had thrown him cver- 
board,” has been magnified into a story, which 
has gone the rounds of the English and Ameri- 
can papers that an English nobleman had drown- 
ed a young navy lieutenant in the Bay of Naples, 
for making love to his daughter. 





Satine THe Streets.—It appears that ealt- 
ing the strects is good fur the doctors—as well as 
the bootmakers The chemical action of salt 
causes snow to disappear rapidly ; in melting it 
extracts heat from everything which it touches. 
People walking, therefore, over the salted side- 
walks, get some of the salt upon their feet, caus- 
ing them to become intensely cold, and ending 
generally in colds, coughs, consumption and 
death. 





Sitver Sterrtes.—The Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, churches were lately covered from basement 
to the apex of the spire with a translucent coat 
of ice like a thin sheet of ground glass, giving 
the buildings the appearance of silver. The 
scenes in the child-stories of fairy land, with 
edifices of silver, pearl and consolidated light, 
were brought palpably before the eve. 

_—--__ + oon 

Very rrorer.—The Honolulu Advertiser 
says that the native members of the Second Con- 
gregational Church of that city are no longer per- 
mitted to “speak in meeting” with coat and 
shoes off. 





A coop Pasna.—Fuad Pasha has compelled 
some two hundred and fifty influential Moslems 
living in the cities of Syria, to subscribe to the 
Arabic newspaper printed in Beirut. 

op 

Domestic Harriness —Talk of fame and 
romance—al!l the glory and adventures in the 
world are not worth an hour of domestic bliss. 








$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Weicome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 
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Foreign Atems. 


An English photographer, W. H. Leather, has 
succeeded in obtaining negative impressions on 
waxed paper. 

Druidical remains, similar to those in Ireland, 
and the hoar-stones of England and Scotland, 
have been discovered in India 

Two Jewish converts of the name of Leman 
have been ordained priests and are in the Romish 
Church service at Lyons. 

The amount of property plundered or destroy- 
ed when the China emperor's summer palace 
was taken, is estimated at about $30,000,000 

An address to the Queen of England for a 
separate Irish Parliament, and the right of self 
government, has already received over 30,000 
signatures in Ireland. 

China seems to be determined to make a clean 
thing of her change of policy, as her ports are 
opened to foreign ships. which are also to be al- 
lowed to navigate her internal rivers. 

The nailers of South Staffordshire, England, 
to the number of 3000, have struck work. The 
original cause of this step wast he taking on of one 
man who did not belong to their trade union. 

The aged father of Grace Darling, so celebrat- 
ed for her brave rescue of a drowning crew near 
Vera Island lighthouse, some years since, has 
recently been pensioned by the British govern- 
ment. 

The people of old Boston, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, have subscribed £1200 towards paying fur 
a monument in memory of their late townsman, 
Herbert Ingram, of the London illustrated News, 
who was lost in the Lady Elgin. 

It is stated that the Earl of Carlisle, at present 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is likely to be the 
next Governor General of Canada, and that the 
Duke of Newcastle will take the Earl of Carlisle's 
place in Ireland. 

The Marquis of Bute is thirteen years old, and 
has an income amounting to as much as four 
hundred thousand doliars a year. As he is an 
orphan,his relations are fighting about their re- 
spective claims to the guardianship of the young 
heir. 

Some idea may be formed of the extensive 
works for the further embellishment of Paris 
which are to be undertaken during the present 
year, from the fact that $10,000,000 was paid by 
the municipality, in the month of January, for 
expropriations only. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Nothing is really troublesome that we do 
willingly. 

The passions are the only orators who always 
persuade. 

By preparing for the worst, you may often 
compass the best. 

The hardest rain only wets the body, but the 
hard word cuts the heart. 

God gives every bird its food but does not 
throw it into the nest. 

Fame is like a river, narrowest where its birth- 
place is, and broadest afar off. 

Gratitude is the music of the heart when its 
chords are swept by kindness. 

Cold and darkness hover over the two poles 
of our life, as they do over those of the worid. 

If a man cheats you once, blame him; if a 
second time, blame yourself. 

To the man of strong will and giant energy, 
possibilities become probabilities, and probabil- 
ities certainties. 

You need not talk too much to get a reputa- 
tion for sense. One good remark is better than 
twenty dull or common ones. 

Mortals are like workmen in the mine, who 
never rise to the heaven above them, except, 
perhaps, on a Sunday, and only catch from time 
to time a glimpse of the blue sky. 

Atfection, like spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen soil at last; and the heart which 
asks nothing but another heart to make it happy, 
will never seek in vain. 

A dash of humor is never so pleasing as when 
it occurs in the midst of a serious strain, as the 
green spots scattered on the Alps delight the eye 
from their contrast with the snow and ice around 
them. 

Nothing is so odious to a true lover of nature, 
as to be surrounded by an impertinent chattering 
crowd when he goes forth to worship her. 1 
would as lief make love to a princess on her 
birthday, before her whole court. 

We are a part of the place we are in, or rather 
the place becomes a part of us, and our spirits 
are subdued or elevated to the tone of our sur- 
roundings. One is wiser in his library than 4n 
the street, and in the woods or fields than in 
either. 


Hoker's Budget. 


The height of, absurdity—painting a mud cart 
white. 

The only persons who really enjoy bad health 
are the doctors. 

Give a cook plenty of room for she always 
wants a wide range. 

The sweil of the ocean is said to be a dandy 
midshipman. 

It makes a great difference whether glasses are 
used over or under the nose. 

Why is it impossible for ‘““Mawworms” to 
avoid hypocrisy? Because they cant. 

“I'm having a change of air,”’ as Mr. Jenkins, 
the city broker, said when he put ona new wig. 

Aman who commits suicide does a rash act; 
but he who eats bacon for breakfast does a rasher. 

The following startling announcement figures 
in the window of a cafe at Paris: “ Here we 
spike the English.” 

Why is a foolish young lady like a carefal 
housewife? Because her wast is as small as she 
can make it. 

Spriggles says that his appetite for coffee is al- 
ways ap-pensed by a cupfall of that beverage as 
it is served up at his lodgings. 

A little boy being asked in Sunday school 
“What is the chief end of man?” 








or 


Quill and Scissors. 


A wretched case of woe through rum exists in 
Buffalo. The drunken father was fished oat of 
the Erie basin in November, where he fell in, 
while on a drunk, after having just come out of 
the hospital, cured of dediriwm tremens ; the mother 
was arrested for drunkenness soon after, and is in 
the work-house. When the canals closed, the 
eldest boy returned, and getting into a drunken 
row, was sent to the penitentiary to join his moth 
er; the rest of the ase are a barden to the 
county in the poor house. 

A singular wager was won recently by a skater 
on the Lake of Geronsart, near Namur, Belgium. 
He betted that he would skate for an hour, carry- 
ing a basket of eggs on his head without break. 
ing one of them. He accomplished it in first- 
rate style, having during the hour written his 
name in elaborate characters on the ice, besides 
tracing an immense variety of complicated figures, 
and at last set down the basket and received bis 
wager, amid the cheers of all present. 

Last year twenty-eight million bushels of grain 
were handled over by the Chicago elevators. Two 
millions of dollars are invested in these grain 
elevators, and their capacity for storage is 4,155,- 
000 bushels ; and besides the thirteen already in 
operation three more are to be put up ready for 
the next harvest. S 

The new Prussian Gazette says that the French 
corps of occupation in Syria will be increased by 
a portion of the troops returning from China. In 
spite of the efforts of England, it is probable that 
the French forces will remain until after March, 
and the Prussian Gazette approves of this course 
in order to prevent fresh measures, 

When a rich man commits suicide in Havana, 
his relatives charge somebody with murderin 
him, so that his property may not be confiscat 
to the crown. A young gentleman of fortune re- 
cently shot himself with a revolver, and the 
ter of the house has been charged with killing 
him, and committed to prison. 

The Troy Budget mentions the case of a lady 
who walked from Troy to Albany in her night- 
clothes on a recent Sunday night while in a state 
of somnambulism. It is a query how any per- 
son, rendered unconscious by sleep, could walk 
so great a distance without waking, and especially 
in cold weather. 

The namber of common schools in Illinois is 
9162; scholars, 472,247; male teachers, 8225 ; 
females, — school houses, 8221; scholars in 
private sc’ 8, 19,264; av of teach- 
ers, $28 82 per month to ales, 0168010 females ; 
total permanent school fund, $4,919,054. 

The Austrian Gazette professes confidence in 
the duration of peace. It says there will be no 
war between France and Austria, unless there is 
awar between France and Germany, and the 
Gazette believes France has no wish for that at 
present. 

Emory A. Hayden, a boy ten years of age, has 
recovered $1875 and costs of the Smithfield 
Manufacturing pet ee Willimantic, for los- 
pa — Moy = Ars Mo heels of a spinning-frame 
in their mills, whi company hi i - 
ly left uncovered. oinciokieeceame 

Hon. Jacob Bean, a member of the Governor's 
Horse Guards of New Hampshire, died at En- 
field a few weeks since. He was thrown from 
his horse when on parade at the Merrimac Coun- 
ty Fair last fall, and severely injured. He was 
much respected. 

A maxim of Ferdinand of Spain, the husband 
of Isabella, has recently been Sochrered among 
his papers. He addressed it to one of the Eng- 
lish Henrys. “Always ruin your opponent in the 
—_- the world before you go to war with 

im. 

By the ancient law of Hu & man con- 
victed of bigamy was condemned’ to live with 
both wives in the same house ; the crime was, in 

ly rare. 


A few weeks since, on Sunday, the Paris fire- 
men were called out to extinguish twenty fires in 
chimneys and five in buildings. This quite beats 
New York. 

Nothing had been heard at Panama, January 
12th, of the missing sloop of-war Levant, the story 


of her having been spoken by a i 
to be incorrect. om iipinineiaitiaa 


An elk can ran a mile and a half in two min- 
utes; an antelope a mile in a minute; the wild 
= of Tartary has a speed even greater than 


A man who was turned out of a stage by the 
driver, on the overland route to California, has 
sued the company for $20,000 damages. 


‘The snow in Northern Vermont is d h 
has been known for ten years oun, ene ine ~ 
riously deranged the mails. 


Linen was first made in England in 1253— 
Hats were invented for men, in aris, in 1403. 


Hlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Gustaf Olime 
to Mies Augusta Molander; Mr. Daniel Gibeon to Mise 
Elizabeth A. Gore dass ss i 


By Kev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. 
‘ane ae. y, Mr. Luther J. Mason to Miss Har- 
oe W. C. High. Mr. John Knox to Mre. Ann 


By Rev. . K. Alden, Mr. Simon E. Furlong 
ay Patterson. eS “_ 
» Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Francis E. 
ia nen E. Newell to Miss 
'y Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, Mr. James ©. Bylvest. 
Miss Georgiana J. Hews. ' —— = 
At South Boston, by Rev. Edmund K. Alden. Mejor 
Thomas W. Hickford to Mre Catharine J. Stowe 
At Kast Boston, by Rey WH. Cudworth, Mr. Moses 
ans Mre. Elizabeth M. ry. 
t West Cambridge, by Kev. W. E. Gibbs, 
i to Miss Jave S. Nana vileaae 
t Jamaica Pisios, by Rev. ©. D. W. B: M 
Charles Li Pratt to tiitw = 
Salisbury, by Rev Benjamin Sa’ ’ Charies 
Morrill to Mie Ellen —— = 
eat way. by Rev J Ide, DD, « 
— to Miss Borab yt pean 
t Worcester, Mr. Alfred H 
pane i. re: Gates to Mine Annie B 
At Salem, Mr. Henry ©. Perkins to Mise Mary T An- 
drews; Mr Augustus § Biake to Mise Eliza J. Wat-on 
19 1p Saverelt, Mr. Andrew F. Stowe to Mise Cherieretta 


At Lyme. N. H., b 
Bliss to Mise Dora A. 
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y Rev A. dalk . Mr. George R 
Goosell. as 








“The end what's got the head on.” 

A certain writer asserts that he directs all his 
shots aterror. Jt is all he has to shoot at, for 
he never gets within a gunshot of the trath. 





An Irish gardener is described as being re- 
quested to set his master’s watch by his sandal, 
when he forthwith “planted it in the ground 
close to it.” 

It often happens with people who were born 
“with silver spoons in their mouths,” that, when 
they grow up, nothing can be seen of them but 
the spoons. 

“* Let loose the Cats of War.”’—This is an ob- 
vious amendment to Shakspeare. They are in- 
finitely more to be depended upon for “ coming 
to the scratch.”’ 

An Albany barber having an intemperate man 
to shave on Sanday, begged him to keep his 


| mouth shut, as it was a punishable offence to 


open a“ rum hole” on the Sabbash. 

“Josey,” said a littl urchin of our ecquain- 
tance, as he stood by the bed side of a sick broth 
er, “ Josey, if you die, father will have to get up 





and baild the fires mornings, wont be, Josey '” 





In this city, Mr. Daniel H. Brown, 27. Mre Rebeces T 
Brackin, 37, Capt. Joseph Bean, r Hees 
eaux. 89, Jobn W. Jarvis 

At South Boston, Miss Maria T Wheelock, 27 

At Charlestown, Mre Cetharine @ , wife of Capt Sem 
uel G. Stinson, , Mrs. Josona Babitige, 74 

At Koxbury. Mr Shiverick Haskins, 72 

At Jamaien Plains. Mre na guaanamal Austin, % 


At Brighton, Mr Wittem Merrem “ 
At Qulocy, Mre. Prisctila # Newros 2 
At Lexingtoo, Capt. Larkie Turner 7% 

At Ipewien, Mre. Elias Treadwell (™ 

At Provincetown, Mr Jonathan i Young, 4 
At Newbary port. Mr More. 61, Mre Adelle 


at Worrester Mr nena c — » 
At Newbury, Mice Mary Noyes, © 

At Lawrence, Mre. Sareb Bien Porter > 
At Fitehbarg. Mere L Aw More 2 


At Castes, Mr George ‘ 
At Deerfield Mr Jobe B Allie, 
At Pittsfield, Capt Jedediah Trey 





At New York, Mre Wierd BR 
At Otiefeld, Me. Mr Clemons P Wight, to 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“PASSING AWAY.” 


“prc. a. Mt. 
Where’er my eyes on earth I cast, 
Where’er my footsteps stray, 
One solemn thought still fills my breast : 
All these shall pass away. 


First man God's greatest work, 
The creature ofa day, 

For whow this shining world was made, 
Soon, soon shall pass away. 


The budding flowers we see around, 
Ali bright in spring's array, 

Cold winter's chilling winds destroy, 
And thus they pass away. 


The granite rocks, which aye have stood, 
Washed by the ocean's spray, 

Massive, and great, and seated deep: 
E’en these shall pass away. 


The giant oaks our forests throng, 
With age grown strong and gray, 
Receive the universal fate, 
And also pass away. 


Old Ocean's self shall yield at last 
To Time's resistless sway ; 

Though roaring now with conscious might, 
He, too, must pass away. 

The very earth on which we tread, 
With age shall know decay ; 

The heavens above, with sun and moon, 
All, all shal) pass away. 


An ancient king relief did seek, 
To ease his mind in pain; 

And also when good fortune smiled, 
Excess of joy restrain. 


A learned philosopher he sought, 
His troubles to allay, 

Who told his king to keep in mind 

* This, too, must pass away.” 

Thenceforth on all his palace walls, 
Where’er his eyes might stray, 

Was writ, in characters of gold, 

“ This, too, must pass away.” 


And ever after o’er his soul 
It held a soothing power; 

It modified his greatest joys, 
And cheered the darkest hour. 


O, blinded man, why wilt thou yet 
Thy work of faith delay? 

Prepare to join that heavenly land, 
Where none shall pass away. 


For hope across the darkest path 
Has flung a heavenly ray, 

As with this onward march of time 
We 34's to endless day. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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THE LOVE TEST. 


A TALE OF THE HEART. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[concLupDED.] 


CHAPTER V.—[continvep.] 

The very next packet that sailed took Frank 
Morton (and his broken heart!) on his return 
passage for Italy, and the side of her whom he 
loved so dearly, the peasant Isora. 

The mail of the next day after Frank’s depar- 
ture carried the following letter from Fiducia 
Morton to Emma Howland : 


“Miss Emma Howtanp :—I cannot refrain 
from expressing my astonishment at the course 
you appear to be pursuing. I learn from those 
w a I can trust, that the attentions of Mr. 

pee ak Burton are received b Zz you with —— 
satisfaction and approval. How can you do this 
and lay claim to the virtue of a modest girl or 
true heart? It is notorious in your own neigh- 
borhood, that you are engaged to my brother 
Frank, as well as known by many of his and 
your own friends in town. How then can you 
with any degree of pony conduct yourself as 
you are now doing? I do not regret the circam- 
stance on my own or Frank’s account, for I was 
always d to the (this was 
pre 4 but I think it my duty, in his absence, to 
let you know that your conduct is noted and 
properly considered. Yours, etc., 
Fipucia Morton. 

“P.S. Iam informed that one Signor Vitet- 
ti, a stranger in this country, has been passing 
some time with you, and that in your fickleness, 

*you even gare ve Mr. Burton cause for jealousy, by 
too great familiarity with the foreigner, Emma, 
if you love Mr. Burton, for heaven’s sake be 
true to him at least.” 





This letter may appear a little singular to the 
reader, but we will explain it so as to show the 
drift of the affair more plainly. Fiducia only 
wrote this note for the sake of adding the post- 
script, and touching upon the stranger (her broth- 
er in disguise), who had been at Howland Dale, 
and thus if possible, still more blind the eyes of 
Emma as to whom he was. Emma and Fiducia 
had once been good friends, but as soon as 
Frank’s sister learned that he was about to be 
engaged to Emma, she dropped her intimacy 
with her at once, for she knew her character far 
better than Frank, and she knew full well that 
she could never render him happy. 

Emma Howland did not dare to reply to this 
epistle, although her heart burned with anger on 
perusing it. She was a person of a naturally 
unbounded temper, but as it had hardly if ever 
been crossed, it had never yet completely devel- 
oped itself. This little incident brought it out 
in all its native force, and in her endeavors to 
master it, for she had no way of revenging her- 
self, she actually brought on a week’s illness. 
George Burton, like most other lovers, was blind 
to the imperfections of his mistress, and really 
loved her with a devotedness worthy a better 
heart. George himself possessed a most excel- 
lent heart and disposition, and was really a mod- 
el as it regarded his private character. 

A year or two back, Colonel Howland had 
evidently entertained the idea that his daughter 
should one day become the wife of Frank Mor- 
ton, her cousin, but this motive seemed to have 
left his mind in the same ratio, or rather just 
about the time that it had done Emma’s, and he 
looked upon the matter thus. Frank, poor fel- 
low, was of a sickly habit, though one of the best 
young men in the world (for the colonel really 
loved him), and he feared he might after all ren- 
der Emma hardly happy, whereas here was 
Georze Burton, a fine, healthy fellow, noble look- 
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ing and of good family, and whom Emma did 
really seem to like; he was a better match de- 
cidedly. Thus Colonel Howland had reasoned 
himself to look with evident satisfaction upon 
the proposed alliance which was now settled to 
take place before long. It would be false to say 


that Emma gave away her hand without some | 
feelings of remorse, some lingering affection per- | 
haps for her absent cousin Frank, and as she } 


stood before the altar, to a shrewd observer she 
showed more the feelings of one who had been 
brought hither a sacrifice, than those of one con- 





CHAPTER VI. 
FRANK’S MARRIAGE WITH ISORA. 
Fair were the winds and welcome, that wafted 


Frank Morton from his native land to that of | 


sunny Italy, and far did his heart outstrip the 
vessel in its speed, for it was wafted on the wings 
of love. Two years before, or little less, he felt 
while the land of his fathers was receding from 
his sight, as though he was leaving all that was 
near and dear to him behind; now it was just 
the reverse, all he loved dearest was before him, 
and save a fond and loving sister, he only left 
the fickle, inconstant Emma behindhim. Frank 
meditated long upon the situation of things; he 
did not know whether to rejoice at or to regret 
the circumstance of Emma’s new bestowal of her 
heart. On many accounts he was really happy 
that this should be as it was; but then again he 
could not bear to realize that he had been no 
more truly loved when he had thought her so 
constant and devotedly his, forgetting all the 
while, that he himself was as much to blame as 
Emma, for was he true to her? No—Frank for- 
got to ask himself the query. The fact was 
simply this ; as far as he himself was concerned, 
his love had been tried and did not withstand 
the test. Emma too was tempted, and found no 
fortitude or abiding influence to shield her. 
Though far less than Frank was she inclined to 
exculpate herself from blame, acknowledging to 
her heart all the while a sympathy for the absent 
object of its early love. 

Happy indeed was the meeting of’ Frank and 
Isora; he had returned much sooner than either 
had anticipated, and was even more welcomed, 
that he was unexpected. At meeting, Isora shed 
tears that she could not do at parting; and as 
Frank clasped her to his heart, he inwardly 
swore never to part from her again. 

“ Dearest, you love me as ever?” said Frank, 
half inquiringly, and with a shudder as he re- 
membered the fickleness of Emma. 

“Do you doubt it, dear Frank ?” 

“No, dearest, I do not.” 

“Then why ask so strange a question ?” 

“T hardly know myself.” 

“Ah! Frank, if I thought you doubted me 
even for a single moment, I should be completely 
miserable.” 

“I did not mean to doubt thee, dear Isora, or 
that you should think so, but I have learned of 
late such a lesson of inconstancy, that it may 
well render me skeptical of all— 

“ All, dear Frank ?” 

“ All save thee,” he replied, kissing her lips. 

“You will tell me sometime of this story of 
inconstancy ?” asked Isora of Frank, “ will you 
not ?” 

“At another time perhaps, dear one,” said 
Frank, almost blushing as he realized the theme 
of which he spoke. 

“ Were thy friends well, dear Frank ?” 

“ All—all were well.” 

“Thy dear sister too, of whom you have often 
spoken ?” 

“Yes, she too was well and happy.” 

“ The saints be thanked,” said Isora, her full 
heart overflowing. 

“Itold Fiducia that I might perhaps bring 
her home a sister from Italy, and asked her how 
she would love thee, Isora.” 

“And what said she?” timidly asked the 
Italian. 

“That my choice would be hers, and that she 
whom I loved would be loved by her again.” 

“ Kind, as thou thyself art ever kind.” 

“ She will love thee fast enough, no fear upon 
that score, dear Isora, when she shall come to 
know thee.” 

“ Come into the cottage, po Frank, and rest 
thee, for many a league hast thou travelled since 
we parted.” 

“ Ay, I will go in and thou shalt tell me of all 
thy thoughts and doings since my absence, 
Isora.”” 

Frank Morton decided immediately to marry 
Isora, and thus repair the injustice he had done 
to her, and it was also necessary to hurry this 

pation of a certain event to 
which we rt before alluded. It was » lovely 
night, mild and heavenly, when the priest sol- 
emnly joined the hands of Frank Morton and 
Isora, the Italian peasant girl, beneath the broad 
and shadowy trees in the open air. The devoted 
girl thought little of the ceremony, yet happier 
perhaps in the renewed assurance of Frank’s 
truth. Frank on his part felt that a load was re- 
moved from his conscience after the ceremony 
was performed, for it was but an act of justice to 
an injured though beloved object, and for the 
first time for many months he breathed more 
freely. He also secretly congratulated himself 
upon his good fortune as it regarded Emma’s 
having already become ali d in her affe 
from him, and yet so selfish are we at heart, that 
he could not think upon the matter without feel- 
ings of wounded pride when he realized that an- 
other had been preferred to himself, by Emma. 
Frank’s scheme to deceive her, had he found that 
she was still constant to him, was one that would 
cost him a vast deal of trouble, beside that its fa- 
vorable issue was of more than doubtful charac- 
ter. All this necessity of deceit had been saved 
tohim by Emma’s own conduct, and when he 
looked over the whole ground, in spite of the 
pride that fluttered about his heart, he could not 
really regret the circumstance of her fickleness. 

Isora’s happiness now knew no bounds, enjoy- 
ing as she did, the constant attention and beloved 
society of Frank. Having lost by the death of 

her grandmother, who d d during Frank’s 
absence, almost the only relation that she knew 
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of, arrangements were forthwith made for their | 


voyage to America. Isora felt little regret at 
leaving the old homestead, having lost all those 


who rendered it a home to her, and moreover | 
Frank’s home was now to be her home, and the | 


ties that rendered a spot attractive to him would 
also make it a home to her. 
versed in English, as it regarded reading the 
language, applied herself with assiduity to ac- 
quire the ability to speak it well. 
riod subsequent, when she embarked with her 
husband for his own country, she spoke English 
with great fluency and beauty. Frank assured 
her that his own language never sounded 80 
sweetly to his ears before. 

Frank Morton’s pecuniary means precluded 


nevertheless it was his desire to employ a portion 
of his time professionally, and as his early studies 
had been directed to that end, he now resumed 
the study of law, and in less than a year after his 
return to his native city, found full as mach em- 
ployment as he desired to attend to. His resi- 
dence was close by that of his sister, between 
whom and Isora the most sincere and friendly 
attachment existed. A happy home was that of 
Frank Morton’s, nor did the fond attachment of 
his wife abate one iota, but on the contrary like 
his own affection for her, each succeeding month 
and year had seemed to cement it still more firm- 
ly, and Frank had never for a moment regretted 
his choice of the sweet Italian girl as a compan- 
ion for life. 

About a twelvemonth from the time of their 
departure from Italy, Frank Morton sat one eve- 
ning in the stage box at the Park theatre, New 
York ; at his side was his young and beautiful 
wife, the theme of comment and admiration by 
all in the house. Her extremely beautiful and 
lively face, animated and happy, was beaming 
with fond affection upon Frank, who looked with 
feelings of pride upon her. Isora had possession 
of his whole heart, while she was nearly worship- 
ped by him. She saw every object through his 
eyes and he too learned to behold with hers. 

In the opposite proscenium box sat Emma and 
George Burton, man and wife. Emma was 
hand , hay, even b to behold, but her 
beauty could not compare with that of the dark 
and loving Italian girl. The months that had 
intervened since Frank’s first departure from 
home, had rounded and filled her form to one of 
very graceful proportions, but they would have 
been thrown in the shade beside the graceful 
form of Isora. Emma with her quick and jeal- 
ous eye saw this, and bitter, O, very bitter were 
the feelings of that proud heart. She saw it, and 
in the pride of the moment, regretted in her heart 
that she had not married Frank Morton. 

Thus would the fickle heart of Emma again 
have changed its affections if it were possible, 
and this time more from prid¢ than love. Frank 
Morton, on the contrary, thougn his first love 
was much the same as Emma’s, had now become 
fixed and stable. Having found a heart that 
truly reflected his love in sincere and deep affec- 
tion, his own partook of the spirit of which it 
wasienamored. Isora could love but once, it 
was a principle of life with her, and with life 
alone could it end. It was fortunate that Frank 
had found so pure and worthy a heart, for it was 
so to that extent, that it seemed to purify any 
alloy that there might be lurking in his own. 

Emma could not gaze unmoved upon the hap- 
py couple before her. She knew all relative to 
the trick of Frank’s visit to Howland Dale, as a 
foreigner, and was deeply vexed at the affair; 
and now it seemed to her as if he had brought 
his young and beautiful bride to the opposite box 
in the theatre, purposely to annoy and vex her. 
There quently sprung i diately in her 
breast a new emotion, a new feeling within her 
heart—it was that of revenge! Who would think 
that so vile a passion could thrive in so gentle a 
heart? who would believe that so soft and gentle 
an exterior could cover so deadly a purpose! 
Ah! strange are the ways of the heart, and many 
the tests of love. Who is there that knows its 
purpose? Here was Emma, who but a short 
period before loved Frank Morton with all the 
tenderness of a first love, now scheming in her 
mind how she might render him and his beauti- 
ful companion miserable, how easiest and most 
effectually she might turn their cup of bliss to 
gall. Her former love was now turned to hate, 
her young affection to perfect bitterness. Ah! 
poor passion-governed Emma, thou art miserable 
indeed ! 

As we have said, Emma began to scheme and 
plot so as to enable herself to overthrow if possi- 
ble, the happiness of Frank and Isora. The 
plans at length formed in her own mind, she 
forthwith set about the execution of them with 
the most wily art. Up tothe present time she 
had maintained the appeerance of the utmost in- 
difference and even coldness towards Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton whenever they had met, as was not 
unfrequently the case in society. But suddenly 
an alteration in her feelings became manifest, 
and step by step Emma seemed to ingratiate her- 
self into their good feelings, until the world call- 
ed them good friends and indeed intimate ones, 
and at the return of the warm season, Frank and 
his wife were cordially invited and pressed to 
pass a few weeks at Howland Dale. Frank, 
happy to see this show of kind feeling, did not 
fail to encourage it, and the sincerity of these 
friends became even proverbial. The invitation 
to visit the Burtons at the mansion-house was 
cordially accepted by Mr. and Mrs. Morton. 
Frank congratulated himself on the probability 
that the unkind feeling which had existed be- 
tween Emma and himself since his return from 
abroad would now be thoroughly healed, though 
in truth if there was any unkind feeling existing, 
it was solely on her part. Frank being of a nat- 
urally kind and forgiving disposition, could not 
entertain feelings of dislike to Emma, though as 
we have before said, his pride had been nearly 
touched by her inconstancy. F 

Frank and his wife repaired to Howland Dale, 
where the gentle Isora was delighted with the 
lovely scenery, and the quiet that might be en- 
joyed here after the exciting life she had led in 
the city. Frank showed her all the familiar 
haunts where he had often played in childhood 
with Emma, and whom he pictured in all his 














| 
Isora, already well | 


| 
} 


In a short pe- | 


the necessity of his attention to business, but | 
half distracted Isora, who had been fully prepar- 
hints and allu- | 


boyish dreams as his fature wife. Of course 
these matters were not adverted to by him, but as 
he viewed the old familiar spots, his own heart 
recalled them often. 

The party had not become fairly at home at 
Colonel Howland’s, before Emma ¢ ed 


ny 
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Emma was fully equal tothe task. and every ad 
vance was made so warmly and 

of some startling disclosure, that the o Nsuspect- 
ing Isora could not behold tee serpent that wae 
so closely apprens hing her, and tainting ct 


* under cover 


we very 





her plan of operation which was substantially to 
render Isora miserable. By degrees, as she 
could seem to become a contidant to and in the 
beautiful Italian, she poisoned her mind first by 


dark hints, step by step, with the story of Frank's | 


former love and infidelity to her, and having in 
some considerable degree an honest basis to go 
upon, by means of her cunning powers, she 
made her story in every way plausible. It need- 
ed but little embellishing in the relating of even 
the facts of the case to render miserable the now 


ed for the tale by the dark 
sions which Emma had so artfully thrown out 
beforehand. 

“ But how,” asked Isora, after listening to the 
tale of Emma, “ how is it I find you married, if 
you loved Frank as you say?” 

“] married from pride,” was the artful reply. 

“TI cannot realize the feeling,’’ said Isora, 
mournfully. 

“I married,” continued Emma, “that he 
might not think he had so deeply wounded me— 
it was from pride, not love, Isora.” 

“Poor girl,” said Isora, in pity. “If thou 
hast ever loved him as I have done, ay, and still 
do, thou art indeed wretched !” 

“T may hide the wound, but it is nevertheless 
painful,” said Emma, degrading herself, for the 
sake of accomplishing her purpose. 

«0, that I should have lived to know this!” 
exclaimed Isora. 

“Good, the poison works!’ said Emma, to 
herself. 

«Spare me now,” said Isora, to her treacher- 
ous companion, “and I will meet you again ere 
long.” Thus saying, she turned away from Em- 
ma and sought the solitude of her own chamber, 
to weep in secret, and pray to the Virgin for 
strength and guidance. 

Emma had not sought to accomplish her pur- 
pose without even bringing Frank himself to as- 
sist her iu her evil plans, and make him the inno- 
cent cause of his wife’s misery. For this purpose 
she sought a private interview with him, begging 
him to meet her alone and in secret. Frank was 
somewhat surprised at the request, but thinking 
it might be for the purpose of coming to a per- 
fect understanding, and declaring personally and 
in words that there was no ill feeling existing in 
her heart by reason of associations, consented to 
give her the desired interview. When they met, 
Frank was astonished and confused at the pur- 
port of her words. 

“Frank,” said she, “I have that to say to 
you which causes me to tremble; in vain have I 
endeavored to keep my own counsel in the mat- 
ter, but I find it too great a task, I must at length 
speak out and run the risk of at once losing your 
good opinion and friendship.” 

“Nay, that were hardly possible, Emma. I 
beg of you to speak plainly to me as you would 
to a brother, you know we are cousins, Emma.” 

“Ah! I find it hard indeed to give my 
thoughts words.” 

“Speak, Emma,” said Frank, kindly, “you 
know that I am your friend, by many an early 
tie beside those of blood.” 

“ Frank, I will speak,” she said at length, af- 
ter a little silence; ‘Z Jove you, Frank Morton, 
with my whole keart !” 

“Emma, Emma!” said Frank, in ish 


air she b 

“T cannot—I will not believe Frank unfaith. 
ful,” said Isora to Emma 
know it cannot.” 

“I wish for your sake and his that it was not.” 

“ If there is truth and honesty on earth, they 
are embodied in the soul of my husband,” con: 
tinued Isora ; “I could not love him so dearly if 
this were not the case—instinct would teach ‘me 
to shun him.” 

“Tt is seldom that a female secks to make 
known her own dishonor,” replied Emma, “ save 
for some reputable purpose. But this very day 
he has urged me to meet him by the bridge on 
the road.” 

“Indeed,” said Isora, starting at the thought. 

“ Of course I shall not go; if I had his note 
with me, I would show it to you. 


“Tt cannot be—] 


Bat stay, I 


| had better meet him there, and you shall witness 


the appointment and its keeping—then perhaps 
you will be constrained to believe all that I have 
felt it my daty to say.” 

“In that case, I should, indeed!” said the 
half distracted Isora, hiding her face in her hands, 
and trembling with inward emotion. 

“ You will seek a spot then where you can 


witness the mecting at eight o'clock?” asked 
Emma, arousing the half conscious Italian 

“J wilh!” 

“You know the spot.” 

I do.” 

“Till then, good-by, dear Isora,” said the 


treacherous Emma. 

“ Good-by,” said the Italian, coldly, while the 
blood chilled in her heart. 

It did seem almost incredible to Emma herself 
when she realized what she had done, and sat 
down in her chamber by herself to review her 
own conduct, but she turned with a shudder to 
seek for some occupation, some means of forget- 
fulness. And wonderful indeed was it that the 
young and before pure-hearted Emma could 
adapt herself so easily to deeds of deceit and 
words of absolute falschood. The black false- 
hood Emma had uttered relative to Frank’s hav- 
ing sent her a note asking for an interview, it 
would seem should have absolutely choked the 
person who should utter it ; and yet Emma had 
done so, the gentle Emma Howland, we have so 
much admired at first in our tale, and not with- 
out cause too, for she seemed to possess every 
attribute of the heart that was good, as well as a 
person calculated to win by its grace and beauty. 

Frank Morton soon returned to his room, havy- 
ing banished from his mind the disagreeable 
subject which had so lately distracted him. He 
played long and affectionately with his dark 
haired boy, kissed and fondly caressed his young 
wife, and sang her a love song composed by him- 
self and dedicated to her when he had first met 
her at her cottage home. Her trembling heart 
and watchful eye evinced some inwd@rd emotion, 
and Frank asked : 

“ Are you not well, dear wife ?” 

“A little headache, that is all, dear Frank,’’ 
was the reply. 

“ Have a care for it, Isora.” 

“Tt is slight, and will soon be gone.” 

“You must take more rest, dear wife, and 
worry yourself less about little Frank and me ; 
it will wear you out, for you look so pale to-day.” 

“ Do I look pale?” she asked, absently, while 





ment. 

“I know the sin, you need not tell me of it,” 
continued the wife of George Burton, “I have 
not strength to resist it.” 

“ How is it, Emma,” said Frank at length, 
“that I found you so intimate with Mr. Burton 
on my visit in disguise ; how is it that I find you 
his wife, if you love me as you used to think you 
did ?” 

“Ah!, Frank, in your absence, and in a 
thoughtless moment, when long intervals had 
sprung up between your epistles, I was led into 
a promise of marriage with one I can never love !” 

“Cousin Emma, I am so much surprised I 
hardly know what words to address to you, this 
is wholly unexpected.” 

“But, Frank, you will pity my aching heart.” 

“Cousin Emma, you must banish such feel- 
ings now. I would have taken a very different 
course on my last visit to Howland Dale, had I 
not been satisfied of your love for Mr. Burton, 
who is certainly worthy your heart’s best devo- 
tions. Why, Emma, you are crazy, or dream- 
ing. I cannot believe this of you, the high-mind- 
ed, virtuous Emma.” 

“Ah, Frank,” said the wicked Emma, “my 
first, my only true love was for you—I love you 
still, and would rather enjoy one hour of your 
smiles than a whole life time with George.” 

“Emma, I cannot listen to such words,” said 
Frank, now really affected with grief, believing 
her to speak from the heart. “I would have 
preferred death to such a picture as this.” 

“Say not so, Frank, you once loved me.” 

“We must leave you to-morrow, it is necessa- 
ry for your happiness and for my peace of mind,” 
said Frank. 

“Then meet me at eight o’clock this evening, 
but for one hour, at the’ bridge, Frank, at the 
spot rendered sacred to memory by the service 
you once rendered to me there.” 

“Tt were better that we did not meet again, 
Emma.” 

“Thave that which I must « icate to 


her thoughts seemed far away. 

“Yes, very, Isora. l’romise me to have a bet- 
ter care for yourself.” 

“1 will be thoughtful, Frank.” 

Frank threw himself upon a couch in the room, 
and soon fell into a quiet and refreshing sleep. 
Isora bent over him, listened to every breath, 

hed every exp of his ¢ ec, 
dwelt upon every feature, while her heart beat 
with a force that secmed about to burst its accus- 
tomed space, and to fall broken and bleeding at 
his feet. 

“No guilt is written here,” she said, kissing 
his noble forehead. “It cannot be, and yet I 
have feared that I was too happy to have my joy 
continue.” 

How Isora longed that moment to awake him, 
and throwing her arms about his neck to tell him 
all, beg him to tell her the truth, and if he were 
tired of her to kill her; but she dared not to 
speak—there seemed to be some strong spell that 
must not be broken yet, and she feared to open 
her lips or hardly to breathe jest she lost the 
truth. 











CHAPTER VIL 
THB WINDING UP OF OUR TALE. 

We have thus led the reader, chapter by chap- 
ter, until we now approach the close of our tale, 
and not less eventful and painfully interesting 
must our closing chapter prove, for through these 
pages we have been relating circumstances liter- 
ally founded on actual occurrence, and as the 
dramatis persone were known to the writer, he 
has felt perhaps an unusual interest in the tale. 
We shall then, in closing our story, still follow 
closely upon fact, only claiming an author's 
privilege of “lights and shades.” 

Frank awoke, and as the appointed hour drew 
near, Isora watched with painful anxiety his 
movements. Frank himself showed some tokens 
of confasion, for he was going on no welcome 
errand, and he seemed to realize more fally at 
the the impropriety of again meeting 





you,” said she. “ It is the last request, Frank, 
I shall ever make of you.” 

“My better judgment tells me that I ought 
hot to meet you alone again, cousin Emma,” 
said Frank ; ‘“ but I will come, nevertheless, and 
to-morrow I shall leave Howland Dale for the 
last time.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said the 
treacherous Emma. 

They parted, Frank to stroll still deeper into 
the forest, and Emma, like an evil spirit, to seek 
the room of Mrs. Morton, still farther to prose- 
cute her plans of awakening her jealousy of her 
husband. To doso without making obvious her 





object, required no small degree of caution, but 








Emma after what had already passed between 
them. “If she speaks truly,” thought Frank, “it 
is but adding fuel to the fire for us to meet again. 
I wish I could avoid it, but then I promised and 


must keep my word. What course should I 
pursue,” thought he, “ in this extremity; *0 
unlooked for, so utterly unexpected!” He now 


easily saw through the cause of the invitanon to 
Howland Dale, and other attentions that had 
been received at ber hands. Emma then had 
loved him in secret all the while 
ma,’ thought Frank, “I would 
do anything, to render her happy.” 

Frank did keep his appointment, and was 
punctually at the bridge #t eght o'docs. He 
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ly equal to the task, and every ad- 
le so warmly and so under cover 
ng disclosure, that the unsuspect- 
d not behold the serpent that was 
Poy: her, and tainting the very 
I will not believe Frank unfaith- 
rato Emma. “It cannot be—I 
” 





your sake and his that it was not.” 
truth and honesty on earth, they 
in the soul of my husband,” con- 
“T could not love him so dearly if 
‘he case—instinct would teach me 


m that a female seeks to make 
ndishonor,” replicd Emma, “ save 
‘table purpose. But this very day 

me to meet him by the bridge on 


said Isora, starting at the thought. 
I shall not go; if I had his note 
vould show it to you. But stay, I 
‘t him there, and you shall witness 
‘nt and its keeping—then perhaps 
strained to believe all that I have 
y to say.” 
ase, I should, indeed!” said the 
| Isora, hiding her face in her hands, 
with inward emotion. 
seek a spot then where you can 
neeting at eight o’clock?”’ asked 
ing the half conscious Italian. 


v the spot.” 


, good-by, dear Isora,” said the 
imma, 
” said the Italian, coldly, while the 
in her heart. 
almost incredible to Emma herself 
ized what she had done, and sat 
chamber by herself to review her 
, but she turned with a shudder to 
occupation, some means of forget- 
| wonderful indeed was it that the 
‘efore pure-hearted Emma _ conld 
' so easily to deeds of deceit and 
solute falsehood. The black false- 
had uttered relative to Frank’s hay- 
. note asking for an interview, it 
should have absolutely choked the 
hould utter it ; and yet Emma had 
sentle Emma Howland, we have so 
-d at first in our tale, and not with- 
, for she seemed to possess every 
ue heart that was good, as well as a 
‘ated to, win by its grace and beauty. 
orton soon returned to his room, hav- 
1 from his mind the disagreeable 
1 had so lately distracted him. He 
and affectionately with his dark 
kissed and fondly caressed his young 
ug her a love song composed by him- 
cated to her when he had first met 
ottage home. Her trembling heart 
eye evinced some inward emotion, 
wsked : 
not well, dear wife ?” 
headache, that is all, dear Frank,’’ 
ve 
vare for it, Isora.” 
ht, and will soon be gone.” 
ust take more rest, dear wife, and 
self less about little Frank and me ; 
you out, for you look so pale to-day.” 
ok pale?” she asked, absently, while 
s seemed far away. 
y, Isora. Promise me to have a bet- 
yourself.” 
» thoughtfal, Frank.” 
ew himself upon a couch in the room, 
linto a quiet and refreshing sleep. 
over him, listened to every breath, 
very expression of his countenance, 
every feature, while her heart beat 
that seemed about to burst its accus- 
‘e, and to fall broken and bleeding at 


t is written here,” she said, kissing 
orehead. “It cannot be, and yet I 
that I was too happy to have my joy 


‘ra longed that moment to awake him, 
vg her arms about his neck to tell him 
) to tell her the truth, and if he were 
r to killher; but she dared not to 
re seemed to be some strong spell that 
» broken yet, and she feared to open 
hardly to breathe lest she lost the 





CHAPTER VII. 


8 WINDING UP OF OUR TALE. 
e thus led the reader, chapter by chap- 
e now approach the close of our tale, 
‘s3 eventful and painfully interesting 
‘losing chapter prove, for through these 
rave been relating circumstances liter- 
ed on actual occurrence, and as the 
ersone were known to the writer, he 
rhaps an unusual interest in the tale. 
hen, in closing our story, still follow 
on fact, only claiming an author's 
of “lights and shades.” 
awoke, and as the appointed hour drew 
a watched with painful anxiety his 
ts. Frank himself showed some tokens 
ion, for he was going on no welcome 
yd he seemed to realize more fully at 
vant the impropriety of again meeting 
er what had already passed between 
\f she speaks truly,” thought Frank, “it 
‘ing fuel to the fire for us to meet again. 
ould avoid it, but then I promised and 
p my word, What course should I 
thought he, “in this extremity ; 80 
for, so utterly unexpected?” He now 
through the cause of the invitation to 
Dale, and other attentions that had 
sived at her hands. Emma then had 
1 in secret all the while. ‘ Poor Em- 











ught Frank, ‘I would give anything, 
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ly at the bridge at eight o'clock. He 
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bore an expression which struck Frank as some- 
what new; an expression of sorrow genuine 
from the heart. She appeared to have been 
weeping long and bitterly there. 

“Well, Emma, I have kept my appointment 
you see, but I have done so with no little 
reluctance.” 

“Tam glad you have done so,” she said, still 
sobbing. 

“What has brought us here, Emma?” 

“Ah?!” continued Emma, “I am glad this 
was the spot selected for our meeting, for, Frank, 


I had proposed to render you unhappy by means | 
of this appointment, but the sight of this spot, | she did so, evincing the curiosity of a child at his 
the remembrance of your noble and manly con- | 
| pleasant object. Frank hoped that time might 


duct in risking your life to save me from death, 
the crowd of old and dear remembrances, all— 
all have at length recalled me to myself—No, I 
cannot injure you or yours.” 


derstand you,” said Frank, really at a loss to 
discover her meaning. “Iam sure you could 
not wish aught that would render me unhappy.” 

A change of feeling had come over her heart, 


ceived than described ; he was literally wretch- 
ed. Until he looked upon the lovely wreck of | 
his wife, he never truly realized how much he | 
loved her; but alas! she was now as the casket | 
that had lost its jewel, the mind was gone. How 
constantly Frank watched by her side adminis- 

tering to every want, or whim of his dear, still 





| that event should occur. 
“Emma, you speak in riddles. I cannot un- | 





tank: that Emma was already there awaiting | faithful to her. All the while she received she | | 
his arrival. Her face was bathed with tears, and | constant and unwearied attention of Frank, but 





all unconsciously, not even recognizing him from | 
others. 


The misery of poor Frank can better be con- 


| 


dear Isora, and when she had recovered so as 
again to walk about the lawn and avenues of 
Howland Dale, it was leaning upon his arm that 


words, and the delight of gentle years at every 


restore her to her reason again, and he determin- 
ed to devote himself entirely to her care, until 


How shall we describe the feelings of Emma 
at this time? Full well she knew herself to be 
the cause of all this evil, and wretched indeed 
was she as she realized the fact. At night she 
could not sleep, and through the day she was 





when she gazed on that well bered scene. 
She repented of her conduct, and would have 


given worlds to have retrieved it. Hardened as yield her full forgiveness as far as words and 
she had thus far seemed to be, she was not proof | 


acaipst the influences that chance had thus sent 
upon her. The avenue to her heart was thrown 
wide open, and her true native spirit awoke to 
conscivusnes She bled as she thought 
what she had been engaged about, and was just | 





about to do. She stood as if absorbed thus in | 


silent thought for a few moments, while Frank 
gazed at her with no little degree of astonish- 


ment, having as yet no key wherewith to unlock | nor indeed had she done so as it regarded him; 
| but all this was past, and Emma, the once beau- 
“Tt is not yet too late,” she said, half aloud. | 


the secret. 


“T have watched the road from the house, and 
Tsora has not yet left it; I will explain to Frank 
the truth, how vile and wicked I have been, pray 
for his forgiveness, and that of Heaven, and we 
will part before she shall see us—all will still be 
well.” 

“Why do you talk so strangely to yourself, 
Emma!” asked Frank. 

“ Frank—cousin Frank,” said Emma, speak- 
ing humbly, but earnestly, “ O, listen to me.” 

“Calm yourself, Emma, I am listening.” 

“Frank, [am awretch. Ever since your ar- 
rival here, I have been endeavoring to render 
you and yours miserable. Daily have I poured 
a tale of falsehood into Isora’s ear, to make her 
think thee unfaithful; of all our early life I have 
told her, with many additions, false, false as the 
evil one himself—I have pretended that you still 
love me, and, Frank, so chrowdly have I man- 
aged, that she believes me.” 

ihl. - he lai 

” Stay, I will tell thee all.” 

“T must instantly to Isora.” 

“ You will not find her at home, I fear.” 

“ Where then ?” 

“Listen still, and I will tell thee all, be patient 
for one moment.” 

“Be quick, then, for the love of mercy,” re- 
plied Frank, with emotion. 

And Emma went on to expose all her secret 
thoughts and doings, even to the purpose of that 
very meeting at the bridge. 

“Then,” cried Frank, starting to his feet, 
“Tsora must be near to us now; let me explain 
all to her at once.” 

“No, no,” said Emma, “I have watched the 
road froin the house, and she has not yet left it. 
Say, Frank, can you, will you forgive me?” 
implored the now really repentant Emma, her 
eyes bathed in tears. 

“Ido forgive you, Emma,” said Frank, 
“however much unhappiness you may have caus- 
ed her who is dearer to me than life itself. I 
forgive you all—may Heaven do likewise. But 
how could you have proved so false to your own 
nature, Emma, as to do these things? I could 
not have believed it of you, whom I thought I 
knew so well. But I must hasten to Isora and 
soothe her bleeding heart.” 

At that moment a plunge was heard in the 
water just above the bridge, and in a moment 
afier, the form of a female came floating past 
them swiftly on the tide and within a few yards 
of the shore. Frank, asif by instinct, sprang in- 
to the stream, and soon brought the inanimate 
form before him to the shore. Scarcely had he 
landed, before Emma and himself exclaimed in 
tones of distraction: 

“Tt is lsora!” 

She had reached the spot by a circuitous path, 
and was thus unnoticed by Emma, who had look- 
ed for her in the usual direction. The eyes of 
the passionate Italian rested for a moment on the 
scene before her, when she reached a spot where 
she could behold Emma and Frank together, and 
then without a word, or giving vent to a single 
exclamation, she planged into the tide. The 
sight had convinced her of all she had been led 
to fear. Every faise tale that had been breathed 
to her by Emma, then took form, and had its 
proof; she cared no longer for life, her heart was 
completely broken. ‘There was the means close 
at hand to end her wretched existence ; all pass- 





i, much agitated. 


ed through her mind in one single moment of 


time, and she plunged into the raging river. 
Every effort was lavished to resuscitate her, 
and at length she showed signs of returning life. 
Ay, life returned, but alas! the mind was gone ; 
poor Isora was deranged! Frank bore her in 
his arms to the house, where every attention was 
bestowed upon her, and where she received the 
best of medical attendance. Many hours elapsed 
before she even spoke, and then she only did so 
in her native tongue, intelligible to Frank alone. 
O, how his heart bled while he looked upon her, 
and how ardently did he pray for her recovery. 


As days passed on, she seemed gradually to re- | 


cover from the fever that immediately followed the Mediterranean Sea, that land-bound ocean, 
the accident, and at last regained her bodily | 


strength and beauty of face again; and she would 
sing most sweetly the peasant songs of Italy, 
moving to tears those who attended upon her, 


by the childlike simplicity of her grief. In her | 


native tongue she would recount how an evil | scarcely breathed its first breath upon the cheek 


spirit had come and stolen away her husband, 
first betraying him by his wily art to prove un- 


| tion of Emma’s fid , his affection natural- 





| Countries in the world, but the reader wonld feel 


ble indeed. She grew to be but the shad- 
ow to which she was reduced, did not hesitate to 


manners go, but she could not forgive herself. 
Her husband grieved to see her declining health, 
which was represented to him to be caused by 
rapid consumption, but having but a small por- 





ly grew lukewarm, and though kind and attentive 
to her, still the fire that led them to the altar 
had gone out, or lay smouldering upon their 
hearts. George had not truly read her heart, 


tiful and beloved by all, was sinking to the grave. 

One mild night, Emma’s chair had been re- 
moved to the jah that sur ded the 
house, and she sat gazing alone upon the stars, 
when Frank app ig, add d her kindly, 
asking her how she felt at that time. 

“But poorly, cousin Frank,” she said. 

“T have hoped as the warm weather approach- 
ed again, that you would find a reviving influ- 
ence in it.” 

“You are thoughtful and kind, Frank, very 
kind.” 

“« And you too grateful for so trifling a thought, 
Emma.” 

“Ah! itis only from you whom I have so 
deeply wronged, that I receive a kind word with 
such warm feelings, cousin.” 

“ Forget the past, Emma,” said Frank, “and 
look to the future. You have deeply repented of 
the wrong you have done; now let your mind 
seek rest, in quiet and peaceful reflection.” 

“T can never forget, Frank!” said Emma, in 
a tone of such hopeless wretchedness as thrilled 
him to the heart. 

“Nay, Emma, I have reasoned with you upon 
this poiut, but all in vain. I live on hope. Why 
should you despair ¢” 

“Frank, I dreamed last night Isora had recov- 
ered her reason, and I awoke with a wild scream 
that brought the servants to my chamber door; 
and then I prayed, O, so fervently that it might 
be true, and she be again restored to you.” 

“God grant it!” said Frauk, fervently. 

“There is one thing further you must pray for, 
cousin Frank, and that is, that L may live long 
enough to know of her return to reason.” 

“TI will, indeed,” said Frank, his heart throb- 
bing with pity for the poor sufferer, even though 
she was the cause of all his present misery. 

Isora’s physician at length prescribed change 
of scene, travel and a sea voyage. Her physical 
health was now thoroughly restored. ‘The bloom 
was on her cheek, and the brightness in her eye, 
of by-gone days, and she was well able to en- 
counter the fatigue of travelling, from which her 
medicai attendant was led to expect much bene- 
fit might arise. Frank, therefore determined to 
take his gentle wife home to her native valley 
among the mountains of Italy. She was like a 
child, passive and gentle; but no gleams of the 
diamond mind had as yet burst forth, since the 
moment of her throwing herself recklessly into 
the river. 

It well nigh broke Frank’s heart oftentimes as 
he sat and saw her fondle and sing to her little 
boy, evincing all the tenderness and anxiety of 
a mother, and yet in her converse and occupation 
as childlike as her babe. How beautifully was 
the relation of mother ined to her offspring, 
even when ail the world else seemed to have be- 
come a blank. Isora appeared to watch over her 
beautiful boy with an unwavering instinct that 
he looked to her for protection ; she seemed only 
perfectly content when he was asleep in her arms. 
He was a noble boy, so like his mother in looks, 
and his father in all the little developments of 
manner and feelings. We would that you could 
have seen little Frank Morton, with his jet black 
curling hair, and large black eyes, his true Italian 
complexion, and handsome face. 

After all necessary preparation, wherein every 
care was had for Isora’s comfort and pleasure, 
the voyage fur her native land was commenced. 
Frank watched with intense anxiety its effect up- 
on the gentle sufferer. She would pass the long 
monotonous day upon deck, under the little awn- 
ing erected fur her convenience, watching the 
fleecy clouds, and singing snatches of wild Italian 
songs. On sped the gallant ship, borne on its 
course for that southern clime, by fair and gentle 
winds. It did appear to Frank that the winds 
were carcful not to blow too hard for her frame 
to encounter them ; and now they neared the end 
of their voyage, after a delightfal passage over 
the wide expanse of ocean. They now entered 











that inland sea which borders her native land by | 


its narrow and only passage. 
We might pause here to praise the beauties of 


which washes the shores of the most delightful 


it a digression, and we now approach the close 


and quiet ease ; a sort of awakening as if con- 
sciousness was evidently taking place in her 
mind ; her dark and lustrous eyes, hour by hour, 
assumed more and more their native life—and as 
each familiar object came to bear upon her 


| eve, the mind gradually assumed its former do- 
| 


minion, nor had they hardly reached their home 
the spot where she was born, and when familiar 
objects met them on every hand, when Isora 
threw herself weeping into his arms, saying, 
“Dear, dear Frank, is it a horrid dream, 
and not a reality, that I have so long been 
experiencing '”” 

“ Fear not, sweet wife,” said Frank, laboring 
to conceal the delight he felt; “everything is as 
your heart could wish.” 

“ Thanks be to the Virgin,” said Isora, resting 
her head upon her husband’s breast. “But, 
Frank, how came we home here in my native 
land, and so far from yours ?” 

“Have patience, dear Isora, all shall be 
explained.” 

“O, ‘that horrid story, ay, and my own sight!” 
said Isora, hiding her face in her hands, and 

bling with ti 

“You were deceived, Isora. Think no more 
of it now, at another time I will explain all to 
thee.” 

The tender husband knew well what course to 
pursue, although himself half crazed with joy 
at the dawn of reason in his dear wife. A few 
words sutticved to explain to Isora the truth, while 
the written confession of Emma, which Frank 
had taken care to obtain, added proof to his ex- 
planation. Each circumstance was explained to 
Isora, not that she still doubted her husband, 
but he insisted upon doing so, that every sem- 
blance of a doubt might be silenced forever. 
Then he said, after she had become perfectly 
calm and collected : 

“How, dear Isora, how could you remain 
silent ali the while you thought you had reason 
to doubt me?” 

“IT know not; a hundred times I was on the 
point of asking you to open your heart to me, 
but some strange influence seemed to bind and 
hold me back.” 

“And then to think that you should doubt me,” 
continued Frank, in a half-reproachful tone. 

“ Think of the evidence that was broaght to 
bear, Frank, one of your own kith and kin per- 
suading me, and yet 1 know I ought not to have 
doubted you, dear husband,” said she, kissing 
him fondly. 

“And you never will again ?” 

“ Never.” 

“And if you think there is aught that looks 
like unfaithfulness—” 

“TI will come at once to you, as I should have 
done.” 

“And supposing there should be a river hard 
by?” 

“ Still I will come to thee,” said Isora, blush- 
ing deeply, yet somewhat painfully, at the re- 
membrance Frank’s words brought back to her 
mind. He saw the cloud cross her sweet face, 
but by his fond eireSes it was soon driven away, 
and the warm sun of joy shone out again. 

Frank Morton had become a devout man in 
his earnest appeals to Heaven for the recovery of 
his dear wife, and now that his constant daily 
prayer was answered, still more devoutly did he 
lift his heart in communion with his heavenly 
Father. His cup of bliss seemed to be full to the 
beien, and happily did he quaff it with a full 

ion of its Isora herself seem- 
ed to have been lost in forgetfulness thus for 
a while, only to awake to a most perfect state of 
joy and happiness. 

Frank from choice settled in Italy, and near, 
very near the spot where Isora was born, and 
they had first met. Emma Burton, though for- 
given by others, never forgave herself for the de- 
ception she had practised, and its almost fatal 
etiect, and the shock her mind and health receiv- 
ed from the time that she first realized the ex- 
tent of her wickedness, brought on a decline; 
she lived but a twelvemonth after Isora and 
Frank left Howland Dale. Her husband, ever 
kind to her, buried her without the knowledge of 
the secret she had desired to keep from him. It 
was the only real fault Emma had been guilty of, 
and which she had been led into by some strange 
and foreign influence. It was not according to 
the promptings of her generous heart, which had 
only shown itself in the frank confession at least, 
when she beheld the spot where Frank had _risk- 
ed his own life to save hers but a short period 
before. And thus will conscience often speak out 
in the bosom of the most depraved, and proclaim 
its empire; thus the instincts of the soul revolt 
against deeds of sin. Poor Emma repented sin- 
cerely, and the tomb closed over a forgiven and 
contrite spirit, which but for the force of circam- 
stances might never have been led to such un- 
holy thoughts or purposes. 

Fiducia Morton, the kind and gentle sister, 
found a companion for life who was every way 
worthy to be the keeper of so dear a heart. A 
kind and affectionate sister must prove a good 
wife, and so did Frank's. Sunny was her path 
through life, blessed by domestic bliss, and all 
the dear and binding tics of children. We would 
like to chronicle the life of Fiducia Morton, 
though it would be so unlike all other tales, tor 
there were no startling chapters in its even and 
huppy course—it was one soft summer's day of 
quiet and domestic peace. 

Frank Morton built with his ample means a 
splendid villa near a lovely lake, hard by the spot 
of Isora’s nativity ; and on the banks of the lake 
the house still stands. As you pass it with all 
the witchery of a southern sky playing aboat 
its beautiful location—your Italian guide will 
point it out to you asthe villa of the Americano 
Frank Morton. who married the peasant girl 








Isora Curriti Thus have we told thee our tale 
of passion, and of the wiles of the heart—our 
story of Tue Love Test. 


—— - + see. _ 





A mother says: “One night my little girl 
crept into my tap, and ere | was aware of it, 





of our tale, as Isora did her childhood’s home 
The mild and lovely air of her native !and had 


of Isora, before Frank observed aw difference in 
her manner, a blending of confusion with soft 


forget her prayer.” She commenced : ‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep—Dud knows the rest,’ she 
murmured, and the ‘whie lids closed over the 
bright eyes and she was asleep ayain.” 
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ADVICE TO SKATERS. 

The following rules to l¢ observed by skaters 
we find ia the Baffulo Republic, and as they may 
be applicable in this locality, we give them, hop 
ing they will be closely stu: tied and faithfally o 
served: Never make the first movement tows ae 
the skating pond til! such time as you have learn 
ed to skate well. If you will persist in disregard- 
ing this rule, then we enjoin voa by all your ob- 
ligations to home, country, ‘friends, aunts and 
second cousins, to follow out to the letter the 
rules of action, motion, gravitation and propriety 
which we hereby print for your special benefit. 

The necessity of ice is universally admitted. 
Sherry cobblers, brandy smashes and things at- 
test its usefalness. This ice, as we were about 
to remark, and which, by the way, is useful for 
numberless other purposes in chemistry, should 
be at least over one-sixteenth of an inch thick be- 
fore it will bear any person's weight over three 
hundred and fifty pounds avordupois weight. Ice 
is indispensable ‘w the skater, and so are skates, 
and so are strong ankles.—Never waltz and polka 
in the presence of a large and fashionable audi- 
ence till you know how. Your first attempt at 
these delicate exercises should be made on the 
caual or in your cellar, between the hours of two 
and five A. M.—To avoid the inconvenience of 
weak ankles, let the toe-strap of your skates over- 
lap two or three of your most cherished corns, at 
a pressure of a ton and a half tw the square inch. 
If you tind this insufficient, indulge in a two teet 
prolongation of the heel screw of your skate. Au 
auger three feet long should accompany weak 
ankle skates. When the heel screws are allowed 
to penetrate the northwest section of the tibia, 
with a slight defection in favor of the fibala, the 
articulations of the ankle will no longer prove a 
source of difficulty. 

Skating on the head is never allowable in well 
regulated or orderly circles. A dislocation of 
the vertebra is above all things to be avoided. 
If you mast tumble down, be sure to select an 
unfrozen snow-bank in some neglected corner of 
the pond for your temporary resting place. 
Sprawling on the ice is considered uandignitied. 
The best skaters avoid such unseemly demon- 
stration as cracking their skulls, breaking their 
necks, or describing unpremeditated somersaults. 
None but vulgar novices are guilty of sach out- 
Whe on decency and the laws of gravitation. 

en you find yourself approaching a weak spot 
in the ice, lift yourself across it by your boot 
straps, and if you have not the necessary self:pos- 
session to do this, off with your coat, vest and 
skates, take a chew of tobacco, and go in like a 
man.—Ladies must ignore all useful employments 
if they would be thoroughly educated skaters. 
Matrimonial elopements never should be planned 
during skating hours without the consent ofered 
parents.—Skate before breakfast and after break- 
fast; before dinner and after dinner; before tea 
and through the lecture hours. It may not be 
well to skate all day on Sunday. A short time 
should reluctantly be given to religious exercises. 
Let skating be one grand end and aim of your 
existence. Skate all the time, and if you have 
any other spare moments spend them: on the skat- 
ing pond. Never run your eye against the point 
- another person’s skate—it may damage the 
skate. 





THE JELLY FISH. 

The jelly fish, which presents at first sight 
only the appearance of a mass of jelly, some- 
times the size of a cabbage, has really a stomach, 
and eats and digests the ‘smaller kinds of fish.— 
Nearly allied to the jelly fish is the cuttle fish. 
The eggs of this last look much like a banch of 
“burned vial corks tied together,” and are call- 
ed by the fishermen sea grapes. In fossil cut- 
tle fish the ink-bugs are often found quite per- 
feet, and the ink good Fine sepia paintings 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for mle, the flowing br 


liant stories. in bound form, rectly Slmsrrated with inter 
orginal engr rings, and forming the cheapest books io 
price ever offered to the public Every one of these 
works was written expressly for His eptablrhment 


the copyright is secured according to law We lll wend 
single copies by mail, post pard, for termty comis enact 
sta copies, pest par, for eng devar 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP or, Tes asi or *0» 
Juan p Urica Tule of t% ar Thies vivid 
tale of the late war with hentes oy pees mot a moet me 
dramatic we have ever published It alse fruthty 
to the history and setors of this stirring perted « 
moderu experience Its euthor enjoyed extraordinary 
fecilities for geining the actual knowledge necessery 
the production of bis captivating story, and her ts 
truthfulness and excetience as an his'orieal pe tte 

Written for us by Cart CUARLES E av RRILI 

THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tue Maio of Monteney 

his ts a capital metitary story of the late Mexican war 
be jendidly tilustrated by Sne originel engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list) General Taylor figures truthfully te the chapters 
of the story. and the characters are real lodividuals 

Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 

THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tax Moxsncw's Lart 
Barpe. Of ail the stortes which Mr. Cobb has produced 
we think this the most artistic and lnteresting Urace 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tablenux of ite plot with ali the fire that Moorish 
aud Spanish history iuspire. This story would render 
ans authors pame famous 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE DOOMED KING: 0°. THe Crown AND THE SWORD 


Tots romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp 
i+ replete with adventure. combining Sapenetge turns 
oT fortune and the most beet» fo? my 
Written for us by... FRANC me a De RIVAGE 
THE ADVENTURER : or, Tus Warck ow rue Inpian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compilnent of being 
re published in England. It ts elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The Mor scene gives ur the por- 
trait of a London — et drawn to the life 
> nae ae us by LIBUTENANT MURRAY 
THE B oF LY YONS: or, Tas RKestonarion 
The a ale mpCAR, this rbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately retarned from Europe, whither be 
bas been in the eraployment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by uatil every has been read 
Written for us by......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTRK 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirton roe Wing. This mous 
sea story has to ite sewenté edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculier 
delight. The pia of the pees and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
baving surpassed iisasett in this delightful story of the 


sea and its romantic tions 
Written for us by........ LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaanper's Prot. 
This is a story of the Celestial Pane! ire, and in a vein of 
highly interesting, fu many liilustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habit, while ong Card sf the 
story is brimming with novel and start! atecon 
Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, ‘Jn. 
THE Ri ED ABBEY: or, Tux Girsevs or Foaxst 
ILL. re is a tale of the olden time, during the 
of Charies I1., when portions of England, especially 
the eounty of Kent, were the /orale of the wandering 
gipseys, shoes life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
a the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for as by. ..... 6.665 Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinare Kive or rue 
Fioxipas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us ~ es eessuse NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Wiip Curertain. A 
Moravian Rr Thisisa highly interesting story of by- 
» de scenes of thrilling interest 474 
ey to the period of yoy which it describes 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the ~ Wad 
of which has given him such vast oe: This 


tale has been translated inte a vLVaL so re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ YLV Anus. COBB, Jn 
KANSAS RAN’ : or, Dinoie tue Back 
cod ony A vivid story of tand West unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable t: beta wae one v adg + taper 
the best selling book we have ever Lope hong this es- 


and the one which 





have been made with this so-called diluvian 
pigment. Out at sea, near to Folkestone, is 
found a large species of this same fish called 
by the name of “ man-sucker.”” It has no bone 
in its body. The head, viewed in front, much 
resembles that of the elephant, and is surround- 
ed by eight long arms with numerous sucking 
disks. One which was examined by the author 
was two feet in length. Inthe Chinese seas, this 
animal often attains an enormous size, and is the 
terror of boatmen. Dr. Buckland quotes Mr. 
Pennant as saying that, in the Indian seas, they 
measure twelve feet in breadth across the cen- 
tral part, while each arm is more than fifty feet 
long. The stretch from point to point of the ex- 
tended arms is set down as being over one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. The natives of the Indian 
isles, when sailing in their canoes, always take 
care to be provided with hatchets, in order to im- 
mediately cut off the arms of such of these ani- 
mals as happen to fling them over the side of 
the canoe, lest they should pull it under water 
and sink it. These statements are contirmed by 
Dr. Shaw.—London Lancet. 





Bousetvife s Department. 


| Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Scalloped Oysters. 


Wash your oysters well in thelr own liquor, ten put 
some of them into scallop shelle or « deep dish, strew 
over them a few bread crumbs, with some seasoning, such 
as you prefer, and spread some butter over them; then 
add another layer of oysters; then of bread crumbs. ete., 
and when the dish or shells are full enough, spread some 
butter over the top, and put them into an oven to brown. 





Oil of Jasmin. 

Take an iron plate, on this place a cotton cloth imbued 
with olive oil, then a layer of flowers, then a cioth, and 
lastly an iron plate; repeat the series as convenient, and 
change the flowers for fresh ones until a proper scent is 
imparted; then apply pressure. collect the oil in glass 
bottles, and let it rest until fine: lastly. pour off the clear. 





Decoction of Peruvian Bark. 

Peruvian bark, bruised, one ounce; cold water, one 
pint. Boil together for ten minutes, then add half ap 
ounce of Virginia snake-root, and two drachme of orange- 
peel, bruised. Keep the infusion near the fire for baif an 
hour. in a close vessel. A wineginessful may be taken 
every hour 





A certain Cure for Warts. 

Steep in vinegar the inner rind of « lemon for twentr- 
four hours, and apply it to the wart) The lemon muat 
pot remain on more than three hours. an! should be ap- 
plied fresh every day. To apply acetic acid with « camel's 
hair brush is still better 





Scalding Milk Vessels. 

Be careful to srald every vessel which has contained 
mitk. having previously let it stand for some time filled 
with cold water, and never let any other liquid be put 
into it till it has undergone this process, or whatever you 
put in will be spoiled 


Pickled Oysters. 
Boil the oysters in their own iiquor until they look 
plamp, then take them out and straip the liquor; add to 





fell asleep ‘L took her ap to her little bed, but | 
before putting her in, I said: * Nellie must not | 


it wine, vinegar and pepper to your taste. and pour it 
over the oysters 


Moths. 
To drive away moths from clothes, wrap up some yellow 
Or turpentine soap ia paper T place sp Open bottle con- 


taining spirits of turpentine ia the wardrobe 


Stewed Prunes. 
Stew them very geatiy in a smal quantity «f water th. 
the stones slip out. Physicians eomeider ‘them, safe nour 


ishment in fevers 





the author considers 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Boccansen and Tux Carpi- 
Nat This Sicilian ‘story of Sea and Shore is al of 
striking interest, and the plot is pyr conceived 
skilfully carried out. resent is the Aisth edition ¢ of 
this famous tale, the plot of whieh was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narienald wate eae 
ean hardly lay it by until he has finished e aioe 
en wateee| expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
THE YAL YACHT: or, Looan tue Wantoce. A 
BB Boral ¥ y Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seven edi 
Written expressly for us by. SY LVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE UT: or, SHanpsnooTers or Tue Revo.ution. 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul period. Major Poore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently « military ro- 
mance, one would think written at . tap of the drum. 
Written for us by.........- BEN : PEKLEY POOKE. 
LD OF THE BAY: or. Tus 8aion’s Pro- 
Teer. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and Kast Indian incident, is the most captiva 
sea story we have ever issued. It has the true flavor ‘of 
the ocean. This book has just been re- sub COBB an, 
Lloyd, London. By.......... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE UNKNOWN SK; or, Tus Bere or Mapai. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has equals. Lieutenant Murray ie the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Editions sec this story have been 
issued both in 8 and Frene 
Written for us by........ LIEUTEN ANT MURRAY. 
THE L ISABEL: Loe Tus Conspimatons or Cuna. 
Ra the @ iand the Blue Ses. Rieh in 
eaten and in ¢ Ouken —_ ofa swrsludionary chara: - 
= Mr. Barrington was for a considerable od garg in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
viot of thts beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Written for us by. .F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secners oF rue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid lite, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sen novel, and har 
reached seven editions. It isa SR pe tale from 
begianing toend. By SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 
THE DANCING STAR Tur Swocgien oF THe 
Cursapeake. This i a etory y of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's bappiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the moet popular 
sen tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote. and has 
exceeded in the oumber of its editions Bi, mous 
* Dancing Feather,’ whieh it also does int 
Written expressly for us by. Ju INGRAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or. li sk oF Br. Anton. 
Thix Romance of the Continent deplets scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice durin 
the middie of the iast century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifientions, and it was 
during thie foreign servier that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tue Gump oy toe 


Sisama A tale portraying the iife of the wandering 





his best. By.... 











| CAPTAIN B 


tineali,in the heart of Sunoy Spain. It te the moet 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever publitbed im this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet moet start- 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters 


Written expressly for us by a. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Onsers amp its 
Paicst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 


most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints van — 
ing picture of life in thet juxurious rity It hee b 

dramatized and played in nearly every theatre ip tele 
country and has passed through three editions in Lam 


don. The present is the fowrtereth edition whith we 
have yebtichet ig SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
| IVAN THE SERF: or. Tax Kowsian am Cincassia 


tale of life, d& 
This is a well- —¥ and highly grephie 
mestic and military, in Kussle Turkey and vena 
Written expressly for as by ALSTIN © BURDICR 
| THE GHT: or, Tue Warnesixe Rows 
aE BLACK bln Soe romance of the dare of 
chivairy, written in our author *® areri taking sty ie 
aoe SES! for us by Ue 3H hORLSPOS 
+ or, Tae Boccaxeen oF Tee © 
roman tie = eae fee eed the Shore. Thie lx ow 
ther of those graphic eee stories for whirh our eet 





Written for us by J CLINTON BARRINGTON 
or, Tas @rastem (ate 


LIAN BRIDE 
tee A Legend of ps: This tee meet chere 
ing story of the time of Puilip 1) , and the Gaye of tie 


Lage ee expreanty for eo by SYLVANT SE CORB Ja 


id M M BALLOU. Petite, 
— So Zl, Winter Street, Busten Men. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO ANNIE B—. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


I am sitting on the hillside, Annie, 
Where we used to roam together; 

I have gathered a white flower, Annie, 
The last upon the heather. 


And I am thinking, too, sweet Annie, 
How much it looks like you— 

At least it would, Miss Annie, 
If you did not look so blue! 


Not that I doubt, Miss Annie, 
That you are kind and true; 

But still I'm glad, Miss Annie. 
That L—— is engaged to you; 


For, if he weren’t, Miss Annie, 
I'd feel inclined to try 

To win your love—but if I'd fail, 
I do not think I'd cry. 





EARLY LOVE. 
There ‘s a love which, born 
In early days, ro on agen silent years, 
Nor ever shines in the hour of sorrow, 
When it shows brightest, ae the trembling light 
Ofa gel sunbeam b: ‘er the face 
Of the wild waters in the Slee “of warfare. 
Mas. Butier. 
BLUE EYES. 


THE MARTYR SPIRIT. 
The martyrs fire-crown on the brow 
Doth unto glory burn 
And tears that from love's torn heart flow, 
To pearls of spirit turn.—Massey. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE KING’S BANDITTI. 
BY C. E. A. 


Ove of the old Castilian monarchs filled the 
throne of Spain. Those were the days of ro- 
mance, the times of chivalry and banditti. The 
Spanish king was of an adventurous and eccen- 
tric disposition, and p d of a reckless, 
daring spirit, that sometimes led him into pecu- 
liar situations for a crowned head. Strange 
things, too, were whispered concerning this sov- 
ereign. Spain, ara limited monarchy, the 
royal prerog circumscribed ; 
and here, with his. limited power, there are 
many things which even aking cannotdo. Thus 
there was much that he desired which the mon- 
arch of whom we write could not openly accom- 
plish, without transcending his kingly authority ; 
and in these instances, his private ends could 
only be achieved by secret means. 

It was shrewdly whispered that the Spanish 
king was not over-scrupulous in his employment 
ot secret agency in the furtherance of his views. 
Did the monarch’s coffers need replenishing, 
some unusually daring and extensive depreda- 
tion of bravos was suddenly heard ef, and im- 
mediately the royal treasury was filled to over- 
flowing! Had a noble family of Spain the 
misfortune to fall under their monarch’s dis- 
pleasure, their powerfulness making it at the 
same time unsafe or impolitic openly to prosecute 
the royal animosity, the offending party suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared, perishing, it was 
supposed, by the hands of desperadoes Dida 
friend or ally of the sovereign fall under the 
dreaded ban of the all-powerful Cortes, the pris- 
ons were clandestinely broken open and the cap- 
tives set free. By-and-by, though there was no 
overt evidence of such a thing, and no Spaniard 
dared openly breathe the strange suspicion, people 
began gradually to suspect that the Spanish king 
was in league with banditti. 

Not a Spaniard was to be found in the land 
who had the temerity to make such an assertion, 
as that the brigand bands of Spain were in truth 
the KiNe’s BANDITTI. Yet was it secretly 
believed that the freebooters who infested the 
country, pillaging cities, ravaging the highways, 
committing unknown depredations and setting 
at open defiance the laws, could, were the truth 
known, with good reason claim to be a band of 
royal robbers. 

Thus much was, we say, suspected, but as our 
story’s strange sequel will show, the whole truth 
was not known. 

The Spanish king had just dismissed his 
splendid court, and the royal audience for the 
day was over. As the gay and princely com- 
pany retired, one alone of the court remained 
behind. He was aman of manly person, and 
commanding air, evidently young, though a red 
mask concealed his features, with a certain em- 
pressemente in his mien that spoke of cultivated 
tastes und refined manners, which at the same 
time could not conceal an innate fearlessness and 
recklessness of disposition that denoted his to be 
a bold life, and wild, free habits. 

“ Sire, the robber chieftain awaits your majes- 
ty’s commands !’’ was the address of the stranger 
to the Spanish king. 

At the same moment a Spanish cavalier's 
clouk fell from the bravo’s form; but the robber 
removed not his mask, and stood boldly con- 
fronting the crowned monarch. 

“Ha, Bernardo the brigand!” quickly ex- 
claimed the king; “you are punctual to my 
summons, chieftain; are your band near at 
hand ?” 

‘The royal robbers await the Spanish king’s 
pleasure.” 

Royal rubbers! Brigand, you are bold ;” ex- 
claimed the monarch, darkly frowning. “ Be- 
ware, you stand in the presence of a king!” 

“And that king leagued with brigands!” an- 
swered the bandit chief, boldly. ‘Can any man 
in Spain deny that the Spanish robbers are in 
truth the bandiui of the king?” 

“If Spain's monarch condescends to emply a 
band of bravos as blind tools in aid of his royal 
power, he is yet no less a sovereign ;”” said the 
king, sternly ; and then tw himself he murmured : 











ronarch of the land. But, ha, ha, they know 
ot all the truth, nof ever shall they learn the 
zeret.”” 

“Bernardo!” suddenly demanded the mon- 
-rch, ‘know you the noble house of Bonevan- 
ano?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation ere the rob- 
ver answered, and then a singular expression of 
veculiar, indefinabl ig gl 1 in his eye 
is he said : 

“Right well! Their blood is as noble as any 
in Spain.” 

“ Brigand !” 

“Your majesty ?” 

“This race of the Bonevantanos is hateful to 
me. The head of that house is a member of 
the court of the Cortes ; that body, by the casting 
vote of this Don Miguel Bonevantano, the presi- 
dent, have just carried and promulgated a decree 
which all my royal influence has been unable 
successfully to combat and defeat.” 

Earnest was the voice of the king, as he added : 
“ To-morrow, on the sitting of the Cortes, another 
vote is to be taken, which if decided affirmatively 
will seriously impair the already royal authority. 
My adherents in the council are in a majority of 
one, of the members ; but Bonevantano as presi- 
dent of the Cortes has two votes, and I have 
good reason to believe that his influence as be- 
fore will be exerted against his king. Do you 
understand me ?” 

“He shall be removed from the path of the 
Spanish king ;” said Bernardo the brigand, 
darkly, still with that peculiar look in his eye. 
“ What is to be his fate, your majesty ?” 

“ Death is the surest riddance of a foe ;” venge- 
fully answered the king, terrible ire forcing the 
foam from his lips. 

‘Then shall he fall beneath the daggers of 
the royal robbers ;” was the bandit’s stern re- 
sponse. ‘ But how is this, your majesty? You 
must have sume stronger motive; captivity is 
usually the fate you adjudge to those unfortu- 
nates who offend the royal Spaniard. But Don 
Miguel’s sentence is the doom of death.” 

“ Brigand chieftain, you shall know the rea- 
son,” said the monarch, in a tone of determined 
vengeance ; “ you have heard the story of Em- 
manuel Herrera, the king’s nephew ?” 

“Yes, the young prince, your majesty’s royal 
sister’s son; he who offended the all-powerful 
Cortes, and was compelled to fly for his life; not 
even his kingly uncle’s power being able to save 
him.” 

“Well, the exiled prince fled to Italy, and in 
despair joined the crusaders, lost his life in con- 
flict with the Moslem. This Don Miguel Bone- 
yantano was his judge and his accuser; the 
president’s influence triumphed in the Cortes, 
and as you have truthfully said, not even my 

royal power could save him. The hated Bone- 
vantano was therefore the murderer of my neph- 
ew, whom dearly I loved as the last male of my 
kingly line, and, in case of the invalid Infanta’s 
death, the heir apparent to the crown. His death 
can be washed out only in Bonevantano’s 
blood.” 

“Sire, your nephew shall be avenged !” said 
the bandit Bernardo, in a voice that seemed deep- 
ly agieated. 








do, the president with all his family 
are now on a tour of pleasure from Madrid to 
Seville ; let their journey be intercepted !”’ ex- 
claimed the Spanish king in a tone of terrible 
vengeance. ‘“ The father murdered, the wife and 
mother slain, their daughter, the fair Carlotta 
killed, all, let all be deprived of life, to fill the 
measure of my vengeance.” 

“Sire, your majesty shall find the king’s 
banditti ready instruments of their royal master’s 
vengeance !”’ was the dark 1esponse of the rob- 
ber chieftain, as he withdrew from the monarch’s 
presence; “Don Emmanuel Herrera shall be 
avenged. Fearful shall be the retribution of 
your royal nephew’s murderer.” 

Without reverence or salute, such as is due to 
the monarch’s majesty, the royal robber of Spain 
passed haughtily, from the presence of the Cas- 
tilian king, and mounting his horse rode rapidly 
along the high road from Madrid, muttering 
ever and anon sarcastically to himself in abrupt, 
portentous sentences : 

“Ha, ha, ha!‘Bernardo the brigand deceives 
the Spanish monarch, deceives even his banditti 
band. To slay my own loved Carlotta, the fair 
preserver of my life, the dear one of my heart, 
am I incited by this kingly master of mine, yes, 
by my—my—ha, ha! I will not speak it, he 
dreams not of it. They see deep, who see 
through, and see into the royal robber of Spain ! 
Ah, ha!” 





Bernardo was the chieftain of one of the most 
extensive and formidable bands of robbers in all 
Spain, that far-famed land of banditti. His name 
was dreaded wherever a Spaniard dwelt; his 
band was the scourge and terror of Spain; yet 
their depredations were ly against the 
nobility and haughty aristocracy of the land ; 
they waged not war against the helpless and the 
poor, the honest citizen and the peasant, but 
against the rich and the powerful. 

As for the leader himself, he was celebrated 
above all other things for one strange peculiarity, 
which was, that he cherished a relentless enmity 
against the high court of Spain, the powerful 
and dreaded “ Cortes,” and would let slip no 
opportunity to wreak his unexplained vengeance, 
and vent his strange hatred upon this potent 
body ; so much so that he became famous as the 
“Foe of the Cortes.” For this reason it might 
be that he was so ready now at the monarch’s 
instigation to undertake the murder of the 
president of that council. Bernardo’s name had 
not always been dreaded as a bravo—nothing was 
known by any of his history previous to the com- 
mencement a few years before of his connection 
with a banditti life, when he quickly rose to the 
highest rank among the brigands ; and it was 
generally suspected that Bernardo and his band 
were the Spanish king’s far-famed and wide- 
dreaded “ royal robbers.”’ 

The truth of this popular suspicion the reader 
has perceived from Bernardo’s interview with the 





“ True, the Spauiard'’s king is leagued with | monarch; and now that he had received the 


bandisti—trae, the brigands of Spain know well 
they have # confederate and secret ally in the 


blood-thirsty mission of his sovereign, the robber 
chieftain rode boldly forward to ity execution, 











until in the after part of the day be entered a 
deep mountain gorge in the Pyrenees, and found | 
himself in the midst of his band. Placing him- | 
self at the head of his banditti, Bernardo now | 
proceeded at a quick trot along the open high- 
way, occasionally pausing to relieve some passing 
traveller of his purse, and then pursuing their 
way on the long and winding route. Soon, 
passing on through the beautiful country of | 
Spain, they came in sight of the noble Guadal- 
quivir, which a short distance further on doubled 
like a fox upon its course, and wound in a ser- 
pentine curve directly across the highway, 4 
high, narrow stone bridge at that point re-uniting 
the road. 

“Santa Madre de Dois! Yonder they are on 
the opposite bank of the river!” shouted Bernar- 
do, excitedly to the banditi. “Forward, my 
men ; overtake the party before they cross the 
bridge. Set upon them in the narrow passage.” 

The bandit chieftain’s quick eye had caught 
sight of an advancing cavalcade along the distant 
road which rightly he conceived to be the party 
who were the special objects of the robbers’ 
expedition. 

The banditti galloped forward to the entrance 
of the bridge, and concealing themselves hastily 
at the roadside, awaited impatiently the approach 
of the advancing cavalcade. No sooner had the 
lattes party began to traverse the bridge than the 
banditti sprang forth from their ambush and 
crowded the narrow passage in such numbers as 
completely to block up the progress. 

Instantly the most terrific carnage commenced. 
The surprised cavalcade were too much familiar- 
ized to banditti attacks, events of such common 
occurrence in Spain as to excite no wonder, to be 





and a mask on his face, standing cnena | in his 
horse’s stirrups before him, the utterer of the 
words that had so starded all, with his sword 
pointed threateningly at Bernardo’s heart ! 

“ Traitor—traitor to your monarch’s trust!" 
iterated the strange bandit, and instantly he 
aimed a deadly stroke at his chieftain’s life, which 
the eagle eyed Bernardo quickly warded off and 
dexterously returned. Instantly the robber cap- 
tain and the disguised bandit closed in deadly 
conflict, and fought they then with an exquisite 
skill and dexterity that showed them to be well 
matched in the feartal fray. Suddenly a tierce 
lunge and returning parry, dealt each with a 
headlong violence as to precipitate both the next 
instant bodily to the ground ; the excited com- 
batants fell together, and in the fall the claspings 
of their masks were loosened, and the disguises 
fell from their features. 

Surprising, sudden, startling was the instanta- 
neous recognition ! 

** My nephew !” 

“ The king!” 

“Holy virgin! Can this be my princely 
nephew, the long-lost Emmanuel de Herrera?” 
exclaimed the now discovered monarch, who, 
indeed, was the same with the disguised 
bandit! 

“Sire! uncle! your majesty! forgive me!” 
exclaimed Bernardo, in whom the President 
Bonaventano now instantly recognized the 
young Spanish prince whom the Cortes had 
condemned, 

“ For heaven’s sake, solve this mystery !’’ ex- 
claimed Carlotta and the Spanish king, in one 
breath. 

“ This is the solution of the strange secret,” 





mistaken for a single moment in the ch of 
their assailants. They knew that they had to 
deal with desperate and daring robbers, and like 
demons fought they the Spaniards. Taken by 
surprise in the attack, their weapons were not all 
at ready command; but recklessly, fearlessly 
battled they for life, and horrible was the carnage 
that ensued. 

“Hurrah for the royal robbers of Spain! 
Long live Bernardo, the foe of the Cortes!” 
shouted the Spanish banditti, as with every utter- 
ance of their battle-cry, they brought down a 
victim a stark and stiff corpse at their feet. 

The number of the cavalcade if anything, ex- 
ceeded the banditti ; but the reckless desperation 
and headlong bravery with which the robbers 
habitually fought, was overpowering fast and 
surely the gallant resistance of the less skillful 
travellers. 

“Ho, cavaliers! Gather around the president ! 
Protect the Senor Bonevantano with your lives !’”” 
shouted the voice of a Spaniard, who seemed to 
be the commander of the escort—‘‘ Defend the 
Senora Carlotta while a man of you lives.” 

With a cheer the Spanish cavaliers closed up 
in solid phalanx around the president and his 
fair daughter, whom Bernardo no sooner per- 
ceived than recklessly he dashed forward, with 
sword and pistol, cleaving a yen to the principal 
personages of the escort. 

“Surrender! Don Miguel de Bonevantano, 
you are my prisoner. Yield or die!” fiercely 
cried the bandit chief, as over a sea of blood he 
forced his way to him. 

“Accursed robber ! why do you thus ruthlessly 
massacre my escort?” exclaimed the haughty 
Spaniard, fiercely. ‘Are ye not banditti? Is 
not our wealth all you ask? Why then fiend- 
ishly butcher us thus ?” 

“To make you prisoner! this is my answer. 
Not for the wealth of Potosi would I miss cap- 
turing the hated president of the Cortes’ dreaded 
court!” And the next the nobl 
found himself a captive in the bandit’s hands. 

“Spare, O, spare my father!” wildly plead 
the affrighted daughter—and O, how gloriously 
lovely in her terror seemed that fair and beauteous 
girl, as with clasped hands she almost kneeled at 
the dreaded bandit’s feet, imploring merey for 
her sire. 

Quick as the airy dart of the eagle when on 
lightning pinions it seeks its mate, Bernardo 
sprang forward to the noble girl’s side, tearing 





1B do—‘ When driven by persecu- 
tion from my native land and princely halls, I 
fled to Rome as you know, and joined the cru- 
saders. I was left for dead upon the battle-tield, 
and being missed was naturally reported to be no 
more. Thus your majesty was led to believe 
your nephew dead. Left helpless, and danger- 
ously hurt among the wounded and dying, I 
was found, rescued and restored by this fuir lady, 
who with her father was then sojourning near 
Constantinople, and who on the fearful night of 
the conflict traversed like an angel of mercy the 
battle-field, ministering to the relief of all who 
were not beyond human aid. The noble girl 
soon doubly blessed me with her love, but un- 
happiness came quickly—a decree of the Cortes 
summoned you home, and we were compelled 
sorrowfully to part. At length impelled by all- 
powerful love, I determined to seek again my 
native Spain, in hopes to find her; in disguise I 
returned, and not daring to make myself known 
under the fearful ban of ‘the Cortes,’ I took from 
necessity to a robber’s life, and soon became a 
chief of banditti. As the captain of the famous 
‘Royal Robbers of Spain,’ I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing and conversing, all unknown 
to him, with my royal uncle, the king, who now 
stands before us, and whose fierce desire of ven- 
geance upon you, Don Miguel, for your part in 
my misfortune, led him through my own unsus- 
pected medium to seek your death.” 

“ Your highness, let us be friends,”’ said the 

ident, frankly stepping forward to grasp 
Bernardo’ 3s hand. “I feel that unwittingly I 
have wronged you, and would make all the 
restoration in my power. I perceive that you 
possess my daughter’s love, take her and let me 
see you both happy, to whose misery I have so 
greatly contributed. Prince, my influence with 
the Cortes is amply sufficient to procure your 
pardon, both as a government exile and a robber- 
chief.” 

With a glad cry of joy the lovers were clasped 
in each other’s arms, the fair Carlotta alternately 
blushing and weeping from very fulness of 
happiness. 

“ One thing, your majesty, is still inexplica- 
ble,” said the happy Bernardo, “ your majesty’s 
impersonation of a bandit.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” merrily laughed the king; 
“you little thought Spain’s sovereign mingled 
often with your band, as one of the banditti. It 
was in this ch that I followed you on this 











hastily away the red mask which shrouded his 
features. 

“ Carlotta !’—“ Bernardo!’ were the single 
words interchanged, and then the twain were 
clasped in love’s fond embrace. 

“At last, at last, my Bernardo, I see you 
again !” exclaimed the fair girl, fondly retarn- 
ing his kiss—‘ dear Bernardo, what meaneth all 
this!” 

“ Dear girl, you indeed little thought to meet 
again under such strange circumstances, the poor 
exiled youth of Spain, whom you saved from 
perishing among the wounded and dead upon the 
deserted battle-field in a far-off land, and to 
whose debt of life you added the debt of your 
own priceless love.” 

“O, explain this dreadful mystery.” 

“J will, first setting free your father,” said 
Bernardo, liberating his surprised prisoner, and 
at the same time ordering the banditti to fall back 
and desist. ‘ Don Miguel Bonevantano, you are 
free; thank your daughter that Bernardo the 
brigand spares the bitterest foe he has in the 
world.” 

“ Strange man, what mean you?” demanded 
the astonished president. “ Who are you, mys- 
terious being, who call me mortal enemy, and 
have thus strangely won my dear child’s love ? 
I have dim memories, too, of seeing you some- 
where under peculiar and different circumstances. 
Ha! no—no—it is impossible.” 

“Full soon you shall know,” said Bernardo, 
sternly, and then, as if recalled to himseif by the 
other’s words, he hastily replaced his mask over 
his features. “‘ Know, then, dear Carlotta, your 
lover, the poor exile, now the royal robber of 
Spain, is none other than—” 

Sudden and startling was the interruption to 
his words. 

“ Ha, traitor, you have betrayed my trust. He 
is released. Traitorous bandit. 1 will have 
vengeance on you!” was the startling exclama- 
tion which so suddenly arrested his attention and 
abruptly cut short his speech. 

Wheeling impetuously round, what can picture 
the robber chiettain’s amazement, on beholding 
one of his banditti, with a cloak round his form, 





dition, and flew to avenge myself for your 
supposed treachery in setting free the intended 
victim of my revenge. Literally is Spain’s 
monarch a royal robber, a king of banditti !”’ 
Joyously returned the happy party to the 
splendid Spanish capital. And merry was the 
bridal festival in the palace royal, when our hero 
and his beautifal Carlotta stood up a proud and 
noble couple for the happy nuptials; and through 
all Spain rang the intelligence that Don Em- 
manuel Herrera had returned with the Cortes’s 
pardon from exile, and now espoused the Pres- 
ident Bonevantano’s lovely daughter; though 
little suspected the picious people, that the 
Spanish prince and the dreaded bandit Bernardo 
were the same. The invalid infanta did not 
long survive this event, and when one year after- 
ward the old king followed his infant daughter 
to the throne-tomh, his successor in the Spanish 
throne was the next heir apparent to the crown, 
none other than Bernardo, the royal robher of 
Spain. 








A TEACHER’S ADVICE TO HIS BOYS. 


Macklin gives the following as rules inculcated 
by Nicholson, his teacher: “ Never offend or in- 
jure without making atonement ; which he made 
us practise daily and hourly. if a strong boy 
forced a weak ‘boy out of his seat of pre-emi- 
nence, and the weak boy complained, the stung 
boy was degraded and punished. This I have 
practised in love affairs. Where I have been in- 
jured in my love, I have not revenged or pun- 
ished for it, though it was inmy power. On the 
contrary, I have served the parties, from the re- 
gard I owed to the female, and never gave her a 
look, a word, ora hint of her desertion from me ; 
bat always treated her with the utmost respect 
and service, when in my power.” 





BUSINESS. 

After all, there is nothing like business for en- 
abling us to get through our weary existence. 
The intellect cannot sustain its sunshine flight 
long; the flagging wings drop to the earth. 
Pleasure palls, and idleness is 

“ Many gathered miseries in one name 
But business 
ing them 


ts over the hours without count- 
ye may be very tired at the end, 


anything else.—Jean Paul. 


Mester's Picnic. 


An attorney in Minnesota, who had received from an 
other State am account te recover after ackne @ letgiog 
the fetter of instruction, replied as fe lows 

‘Now, Lam perfectiy astonished ot 5 


a for sending * 
claim out here for recovery iu these times You ailght as 
well cast your pet Ipto the celebrated Sty gian poo! te 
catch pickled trout as to try te covert money here 
Money’ I have @ Mint recollersion of hart sown 
when | wasarmali boy I believe if was cirem we by 
my uncle to buy some candy with he candy Ide re 
member) But it has beem so bo rag sloce t have vowt any 
that [ ahinost forget whether gold t+ mode ru or wus 
tard, or siiver of white onbons oF fish «cates ‘Why “1 


We live without mouey 


You ‘re “eiied the tiaes 
& relic of barbarte 


m—of agree past 


A man who had never seen the Inside of a court-bouse 
worl he was introduced as a witness ju & case pecdio “= ie 
One of our district courts sitting inst fall in tt 


© botthera 
es of the country, being sworn 


ook a position with his 
ck to the jury, and began tel ing bis story to the jasliee 
Judge R-—», to bis bland and courteous manner, said 
* Addiress yourseif to the jury, sir’ The man mate « 
short pause, bat not com prebe uding whet was sakd to 
him. continued his barrative His honor was then more 
explicit, and sid to him, “Spemk to the jury. str —the 
men sittiog ae you on the bepcher The witness 
turned around, making an awkward bow. maid, sich 
great gravity pe manner, © Good merulog, peotiones 


A suit was recently brought before a magictrate im the 
village of Kandolph, ‘wha Guiting its pregiens on Indian 
was brought forward to testify. His blank, expressh wl as 
face, and the general unmeaningness of his whole de 
Meauor, gave ree tO serious doubt in the mind of the 
‘court’ as to the admissibility of his testimony Ac 


| cordingly be was asked what the consequence would be if 





he should tell a falsehood while under oath. The coun 
rightened a little a» be replied, te 
a solemn tone, * Well, if 1 tell = lie, guess 1 be put im jail 
—kreat while may be. Bimeby I die, and then L dered ut 
again’ The witness was permitted to proceed 


Upon a certain time an orator, who wished to advoeate 
the Coutrwalion of s pew turnpike road, made the fol 
lowing sublime ames 

my ur worship, while Kurope s couvulsed 
with civil Geers, ‘ond her empire trembies with internal 
commotions, and while her astronomers mount the hugs 
of their imagination, and soar through the ethereal worid, 
pursuing their course from star to star, and «)stem to 
system, until they have explored the vast eternity of 
space—let us direct Sond laa tom road more iaimediately 
in our neighbo: 

William Mason was some time «ince aes & concert in 
Newark ; there was in one of the front seats a white haired, 
Tespectable- looking old yentieman. Mason had just fo- 
ished « magnificent duett for two pianos with ome ef tis 
pupils, young James Brown 

Well,’ says the old gent, “that Brown must bea 
mighty fine player; for they say that Mason is the bert in 
the country, and there they played « long piece- as much 


as twenty er is Brown didn’t come out hardiy a 
second beh If he can keep up that close he ‘il beat 
soon.” 


* Biddy,” said Mike Donnell, the other day, to Lis 
“ould ‘omap,” “cau ye tell we the difference between 
our shanty here and # celebrated sou of Quid Ireland! 
* An’ sure I can’t. 
* Why, one a "oases Connell, and the other te the 
kennel Donne! 
‘Ve’ hargony thin, Mike—an’ sure yell have to be 
niuzsled ; for the wit of ye li hurt somebouy.”” 
“ Faith, ye ‘re mistaken, me carlin’; it's yervelf that 
Wants the muzzlin’. 


Some years ago the Knickerbocker Magasine ured to 
offer a brass quarter-dollar to the person who made a 
rhyme to the werd “window.” The following i the 
effort of a successful rhy mer: 

* A cruel man a beetle canght, 
And to the wall him pinned, 0! 
When said the beetle to the crowd 
*Though I'm stuck up I am not proud!’ 
his soul went out at the window.” 


A young lady having arked a gentleman the size of his 
neck, he sent the following 
The size of my neck fypthat * ogee strange, 
And ary 2 Ae very significant range— 
a collar, a sore throat, « halter, 
And aa, aoa to make a man falter 
Let this tender reply auxiety check 
The length of bas arm will just ao round my neck. 


The following be considered by old and en laiegt ts thr. 
Mers a8 a pretty sure remedy for the ** potato "—the- 
lect a suitable piece of ground; plough to the ‘full depth 
of the good sul, aud, as the old farmers say, so as fo 

“turn up a /retle yaller dirt,” then subscil; manure as 
highly as possible—it doesn't matter much with what, ro 
that it rieh enough of it—aod when you have 
done all the saat with Indian corn! 


‘Mr. Brown, you say the witness was eis and inte). 
ligeot. What makes you think so’—are )ou acquainted 
with him?” 

* No, sir, I have never seen him.” 

“ Why, then, do you come to ei a conclusion’ 

"Cause he ten newspapers, and pays for them 
all in advance" 

Verdict for the defendant. 


Sogering Viret Soliler—I sey, who has been eating all 
the i lean oft ‘the 


Soldier—I have. 
First Soldier—Then who the deuce do you expect wil) 
eat all the fat’ 
4 Soldier—(in the quietest manner)—Why, J wil 
(Takes the fat and eats it.) 


“ Mister, how do you sell your beef this morning?” 
“Why, fourteen cents a pound—bhow much will you 
have 


* Fourteen cents, eh? 

“No, just sold it.”” 

“ Well, I just knowed you couldn't have a heart and 
ax fourteen cunts cies beet.” 


Have you got a heart’ 


The early symptoms of aeietin' in Mr. Eugene Trappe 
was the following :—Upon one occasion he botied his uu- 
breila, and at diaper-time asked if the 
He once seated himself on the kitchen fire with « Inp full 

the cook for the bellows to blow up 
the wood, ro as to make the kettiv boil, and bave tea early. 


“Well, my little colt uae what's the matter’ 
don’ t you go to ae 
“Then master will ae me! Boo-hoo-hoo'” 
“ Well. then, take your books and go home.” 
“Then mother will beat me, thir! Boo hoo-hoo' J 
can't help being licked, any way! Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo'’ 


Why 


Av officer, whose reputation for courage was rather 
questiovabie, applied to his commander, on the eve of an 
expected battle, for leave of absence, saying that lis lather 


was on the point of death. 
the general, * honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land. 


EPIGRAM OW RECEIVING A GLOVE FROM A LADY 
Ill keep the gift where'er I rove, 
For ‘twas my pride, my joy to win it; 
But when sou next give me # glove, 
O lady, let your hand be in it’ 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DBSIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
after fificrn years unequalled egy and popularit;, 
has become a ‘ houseboid word’ from Maine to Califer- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of the rich and poor, im town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Btates 
It should bes weekly visitor to every American home 


aus 

Cr It ts just such @ paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce inte the family circle 

CP It is printed on the finest eatin surfaced paper, 
with new type, and im a neat and beautiful ety ie 

C2 It is of the mammoth sis, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-roya! pages 

Bcc ogg ch Sorta tales, poems, stories of the 
sen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

cm it is carefully edited by M M Ballou, who has 
twenty years of editorial experience in Boston 

EW It contains in its large, well-flied and deeply 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 

It numbers among its regular contributors the 

best male and female writers in the country 

CP Ite tales, while they sheorb the render, cultivete s 
taste for all that ts good and besutifu: in humanity 

CF It ie acknowledges that the god intluenre of cach 
7 in the home cirese is alinoet incaleulat le 

Ite suggestive provoke in the ung a lo 


Its columns are free from pollues sad au prring 


| ies oe and 04d to thetr stores of knowledge 
| oo lu 


topics, its object being te make bemne hepy 
E Tt fo dor these rencons thet it has for yeare bean 60 


| popular « favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subscriber, on ree ' * o 
4 subecribers 4 
10 “ © gmd ome tess f ced i » 

ous Ott 


CO Tae Piss oF oce Union sed Tae Fe 
for 82 


still it has brought the day to a close sooner than ave sont together per your 


busked « Baterday by MM BALLOU 
” oad 7 Z2y Winter Street, Bore, Mae 
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me 2 of. 


